














he spontaneous reaction 
of our clients. 


This smile tells the story. For the past two years 
in monthly surveys, 97% of our clients said they 
were salisfied or more than satisfied with our 
services. And year after year, 92% renew their 
policies - a significantly higher rate than the 
industry norm. 


Perhaps it’s our own personnel’s smiling voices. 
Or maybe it’s our quality products and attentive 
service. Whatever the 
reason, we do everything 
we can to get the same 
reaction from all our clients. 





No wonder the Concordia 
University Alumni Associa- 
tion recommends Meloche 
and Monnex. 


The home and automobile insurance program 
endorsed by: 


“ee CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
< ALUMNI ASSOCIATION INC. 


After all, your quality group program includes 
many value-added extras, such as a personalized 
card that helps you reach us at a moment's 
notice and provides free access to our world- 
wide Assistance service. 


For your home and automobile insurance 
needs, and for emergency medical insurance 
whenever you leave the province, take advan- 
tage of the services that 
have passed the test of 
time and earned the recog- 
nition of your peers. 


Call us for answers to all 
your questions. We'll help 
you face the future with 
confidence - and a smile! 





Facing the future with confidence. 


Meloche: 1-800-361-3821 or Montreal (514) 384-1112 
Monnex: 1-800-268-8955 or Toronto (416) 484-1212, Calgary (403) 269-1112, Edmonton (403) 429-1112 





Education professor and 
director of Concordia’s 
Learning Development 
Office, Ron Smith is one of 
those striving to have 
teaching enhanced and 
good teaching rewarded. 
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Still good as gold? 

Has the value of a Concordia degree been affected by events 
of the past two years? Alumni and others speak out. 

by Liz Warwick 


The art of production 
Concordia film production graduates are making their mark. 
by Sylvain Comeau 


Reach out and teach someone 

Teaching, the classroom activity, needs to be brought into the light 
of day if it is to be appreciated and improved. 

by Wayne Hiltz and Kathleen Hugessen 


D EP A R T M E N T S 


My Word 


Concordia has learned much in two years of turmoil. 
Letters 


News 

David Suzuki to speak; Concordia creative writing turns publisher; 
Concordia Players take Anne Shirley to Hong Kong; Bowser and Blue 
at Homecoming 94. 


Advancement 
Annual Giving Campaign 1993-94 closes the books. 


Association News 
Chapter news; coming events. 


Class Acts 


Class Acts; In memoriam; Laurie Brodrick, 1952-94. 


Columnist 
Jack Lightstone examines the important relationship of teaching 
and research at universities. 


Its been a tough couple of years, 





MY WORD. 






but no one says learning ts easy 


y heart went plonk to the pit 

of my gut. 
I was driving along de 
early August evening. As I approached Con- 
cordia’s downtown campus, | was horrified 
to see flashing lights, emergency vehicles and 
police motorcycles barricading the block in 
front of the Hall Building. 

“What now?” I thought, in anguish for 
“my” institution. 

Just two years ago, engineering Professor 
Valery Fabrikant had killed four colleagues, 
wounded a staff member and held two men 
hostage. In the wake of that dreadful day had 
come a lengthy trial, two inquiries, a forensic 
audit and dramatic administrative change. 

John Scott Cowan submitted his report, 
reviewing Fabrikant’s employment history, 
in May. The report included recommenda- 
tions for avoiding “mistakes” it found had 
been made in hiring and retaining the pro- 
fessor. Among other criticisms, directed not 
just at Concordia but at the “collegial culture 
at Canadian universities,” it had harsh things 
to say about the ability and desire of aca- 
demics to fill administrative posts, their ten- 
dency to risk-avoidance and consequent 
inability to deal with disruptive behaviour. 
Much, the report said, is permitted under the 
rubric of academic freedom. 

“Simply put,” the report says, “there is no 
.to be disrup- 


Maisonneuve on an 


academic freedom to harass.. 
tive...to intimidate. ..to interfere with the 
academic freedom of others....Yet the con- 
fluence of extended notions of academic 
freedom, great respect for individual liberties 
and the rising tide of litigiousness has tended 
to restrain institutions from dealing expedi- 
tiously with problem cases.” 

The Arthurs committee of inquiry into 
academic and scientific integrity examined 
allegations of misdoings leveled by Fab- 
rikant, particularly at his colleagues T.S. 
Sankar, S. Sankar and M.N.S. Swamy. Its re- 
port was submitted in April. “It appears to 
us,” wrote the commissioners, “that, in some 
quarters, ever-higher activity levels, ever- 
growing output, bigger and bigger grants and 


contracts, more and more equipment and 
facilities, higher and higher graduate enrol- 
ments, have become ends in themselves. 
Worse yet, they have become ends which are 
sometimes used to justify means which are 
highly questionable.” 

As in the Cowan report, the Arthurs team 
indicated that a change in the research cul- 
ture now prevalent will be required to elimi- 
nate such abuses. “The issue of production- 
driven research is a challenge not just for 
Concordia, but for the entire Canadian re- 
search community.” 

The University did not make the results of 
these two inquiries public until the last day 
of May (Cowan) and early in June (Arthurs). 
Meantime, Concordia’s top administration 
was undergoing a little turmoil of its own. 
Rector Patrick Kenniff agreed to step down 
and Charles Bertrand — then vice-rector, ser- 
vices — was named interim rector. Vice- 
rector, institutional relations and finance, 
Maurice Cohen, resigned and was replaced, 
on an interim basis, by his former second-in- 
command Hal Proppe. Vice-rector, acade- 
mic, Rose Sheinin was not offered a second 
term and took early academic leave. Her in- 
terim replacement is former dean of Fine 
Arts, Robert Parker. 

The forensic audit of the Faculty of Engi- 
neering and Computer Science was com- 
pleted and its results were released in July. 

It found evidence “that many researchers/ 
teachers in the Faculty...participated in a de- 
liberate scheme to manipulate account bal- 


ances, transfer amounts of money, co-mingle 


research grants with contract funds and di- 
vert them to discretionary research accounts, 
all in the interests of promoting research de- 
fended by the premise that the funds were 
‘intended to be used for research anyway.” 
It found the University’s internal auditing 
procedures to be inadequate. It said that fail- 
ure to compensate the University for use in 
outside contracts of its facilities and person- 
nel “raises the likelihood a shortfall of rev- 
enue could exist to the extent of $2,283,000.” 
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The principal accounts examined were 
those of Swamy and the Sankars. All three 
men have agreed to leave Concordia. 

It has been pretty wild. 

But Concordia is not a rudderless ship 
afloat on a chartless sea. A tempest at the top 
has barely ruffled its workaday reality. Three 
professors do not a Faculty make. There’s a 
lot more to this institution than bad press. 

During all this tumult, spring convoca- 
tions were held, summer registration and 
summer courses took place. Teaching, re- 
search — university business — went on. Stu- 
dents learned, teachers taught, researchers 
researched. Sure, there were whispers, rolled 
eyes, tensions. A certain feeling of oppres- 
siveness would settle from time to time. 
Would this roller-coaster ride never end? 

You get so you don’t want to see emer- 
gency vehicles in front of the Hall Building. 
(That evening in early August, a scaffolding 
had blown into the street. At least one car 
was slightly damaged. No one was injured. ) 

At the end of the day, Concordia contin- 
ues to do what it is supposed to do. And it 
continues to do it well. 

Concordia is learning difficult lessons 
from the past few months and years, as are 
other institutions. Universities across 
Canada, Concordia not excepted, are re- 
examining their policies and procedures in 
light of what has been learned here. That can 
only be beneficial. 

Which is, I know, cold comfort. Someone 
had to be caught with a hand in the cookie 
jar before things could change. It’s too often 
that way. Hindsight is notorious for having 
20/20 vision. 

It’s really too bad that, for wrongs to be 
recognized and for change to occur, some- 
one has to be hung out to dry. 

It’s really too bad that, in this instance, it 
happened to be Concordia. 


\ is ii 


Kathleen M. Hugessen, Editor 
Gr. Dip. Journalism 1993 


Sir George education 
has been a boon 


Just a note to say that I retired 
June 1993 after having served as 
a high school counsellor in the 
Alhambra School District. 

Thanks to the excellent edu- 
cation I received at Sir George, 
| had no difficulty in finding 
employment in 1963. I was in- 
terviewed by seven different 
school districts and was offered 
employment by five of them. 
I taught secondary English for 
eight years and the remaining 
22 years as a counsellor. 

| am in the process of mov- 
ing up the coast to Santa Bar- 
bara where the pace is a little 
less hectic. | look forward to 
each issue of Concordia Univer- 
sity Magazine. 


KEN FAIRLIE, S BA 1963 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 


Grad offers to help in 
Concordia’s healing 


(A letter to the editor of The Af- 
filiate, a newsletter from their 
Faculty for alumni donors.) 


Your Spring 1994 newsletter ar- 
rived at the same time as stories 
about the administrative prob- 
lems at Concordia are appear- 
ing in the national press. The 
newsletter can’t win against 
that background. 

The news stories are bound 
to be incomplete, will dwell on 
the sensational and almost cer- 
tainly will not report on what is 
being done about correcting 
what appear to be tremendous 
problems. It will hurt the image 
of all graduates of Concordia 
and the predecessor institu- 
tions. Inevitably, it will hurt 
Concordia. 

I have no doubt Concordia 
will deal with the problems 
and, I would hope, in an open 
and straightforward manner. 
The temptation is great to 
sweep problems not visible to 
the public under the rug, to re- 





touch and beautify the picture 
of those difficulties that cannot 
be hidden, and to hope that, 

in time, the public will forget. 
That is what you will have to 
deal with. Every healing process 
has to start with a recognition 
and acknowledgement of the 
problem. Healing gets under 
way when the problems are be- 
ing dealt with openly and hon- 
estly. (Never took Psych 101 — 
learned that in the hard school 
of executive management.) 
Communications, through The 
Affiliate and Concordia Univer- 
sity Magazine, should be an in- 


dispensable part of that process. 


Charges and counter charges 
by University officials are mak- 
ing official communications, 
coming from the administra- 
tion, suspect at best. The crisis 
will not go away; it will worsen. 
You might wish to think about 
setting up a graduate advisory 
committee to help you deal 
with the healing process. One 
of its functions could be to re- 
port to interested parties, in- 
cluding graduates, on what is 
really going on. Being semi- 
retired now, I would be pre- 
pared to help. 


BERNARD K. DERTINGER 
BCOMM 61 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


Decarie’s column 
strikes a chord... 


I just finished reading Graeme 
Decarie’s column (“Portrait of 
the artist...,” June 94). I cannot 
hold inside the throbbing feel- 
ing of déja vu that just over- 
whelmed me. 

Decarie has a knack of 
putting his finger on whatever 
goes wrong and describing it 
with almost sadistic skill. This 
time, he proves once again he 
has perfected the style into an 
art form. What adds to the ef- 
fect is that he depicts experi- 
ences most of us take for 
granted, like teachers who un- 
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fortunately cannot teach. How 
could anyone say more gently 
that many teachers — from 
grade school to post-graduate 
studies — shouldn't be teaching 
or, at least, should be taught 
how to teach? 

Just like Decarie, I went to 
public schools with lukewarm 
success. Then I moved to CEGEP 
for flat failure. 1 bounced back 
with a technical degree. I was 
admitted (with no portfolio or 
references) to communication 
studies on an “act of faith” by 
Professor Marc Gervais. Surely 
he knew something I didn’t: | 
graduated with a B+ average. 

I never finished writing an MSc 
thesis though, through lack of 
conviction in my ability to do 
so. After all, spending some 20 
years being reminded now and 
then that you’re not that bright 
after all takes its toll. But one 
day I'll return. I miss studying 
too much. 


GILLES BUREAU, BA 83 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


.. Inspires response 
from far shores... 


Far from the bustle of the Hall 
Building and downtown de 
Maisonneuve, I slowly read 
Graeme Decarie’s article on the 
“opportunity class.” 

I too followed the same route 
many years ago in England, ex- 
cept I was twice graded — once 
with the “Eleven Plus” exami- 
nation at which I became ill, 
and then by being relegated to 
the “remove” class in grammar 
school. At least I was not 
branded as EsN — educationally 
subnormal — that flourished in 
the comprehensive system of 
the time. 

Either one accepts that feel- 
ing of not being quite up to the 
level of the elite, or becomes de- 
termined to succeed in life. My 
mother was a fighter all her life 
and gave me the spirit of opti- 
mism in all ventures. 


So, after two years in the 
tropics of Indonesia, I can re- 
flect on Concordia’s contribu- 
tion and the opportunity it has 
offered me. Today the Kantor 
Pos (possibly one of the most 
efficient systems I know) rever 
ently delivered the Concordia 
magazine together with junk 
mail, all just eight days from 
Canada Post. 

The heat of the early morn- 
ing builds up, the sun perpetu- 
ally overhead on the equator. 
Banyak orang walk past the 
gate of this modest hostel. The 
visual effect is a kaleidoscope 
of life. 

Students full of enthusiasm 
walk to the nearby Sekolah 
Suster, renowned as the best in 
town. The office workers, the 
local vendors pushing carts 
laden with mie for breakfast, 
the crowded oplets efficiently 
transporting people into town 
as if a mobile conveyor... and 
with infectious smiles for any 
willing to make eye contact. 

Somehow, despite difficul- 
ties, tolerance still survives in 
this country. I wish just a few of 
these values were transmitted to 
the cold Canadian scene. That 
people count not individuals, 
that family extends into the re- 
motest kampung and village. 
At least Quebecois still retain 
that value. 

Sometimes I feel sad that you 
know little of this archipelago 
which stretches as far as from 
Vancouver to Newfoundland, 
yet has close to 10 times the 
population living in relative 
harmony under Pancasila. Of- 
ten your perception is of a mili- 
tary dictatorship where the 
masses are subjugated by the 
powerful rich. 

How I wish you had a flag 
day every 17th of the month 
where all ethnics think of their 
country for a few minutes and 
forget the self. That Canada 
had a national creed to bring 
diverse groups together as does 
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Pancasila in remote Kalimintan 
or Timor. Where holidays re- 
flected the ethnic and religious 
mix...and the Jakarta Post finds 
time to print the saga of the 
Sikh turban on the prairies, as 
if humour. 

So, I thank Concordia for 
giving me a broad education to 
tackle problems in my adopted 
country; for all those lectures in 
geography that now become 
real as I introduce Gis, Gps and 
environmental concerns to 
young minds; for the discus- 
sions in educational technology 
I can now implement and 
hopefully change viewpoints in 
lifetime learning. 

Harap — hope — is what I see 
all around me, from the lowly 
rice farmer, the oplet driver, the 
young computer operator, to 
the emerging businessman 
fighting the traffic in Jakarta. 
Have you lost hope, my Cana- 
dian colleagues? 


BRIAN L. HATTER, S BA 72 
SULAWESI UTARA, INDONESIA 


..and stirs memories 
of a great teacher 


I read Graeme Decarie’s col- 
umn (“Portrait of the artist...,” 
June 94) and I must vehemently 
refute even the mere mention 
of the term “dumb ox” in rela- 
tion to this fine teacher. 

As a BComm student hoping 
to finish my degree in the fall of 
1976, I enrolled in what I felt 
would be an easy elective that 
summer. Little did I realize that 
the course would be the most 
interesting and educationally 
fulfilling subject I would take in 
my whole undergraduate career. 

The title, “History of Canada 
pre-Confederation” and the 
number Hist 303A didn’t say 
much and appeared to merit 
nothing more than a yawn. 

Yet what another professor (a 
“beast”) might have further fos- 
silized, Dr. Decarie turned into 
a lively pulsating insight into 
our great nation. From an in- 
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depth analysis of the mentality 
of nation-building politicians, 
to taking us on a tour of the 
museum in Montreal, this 
teacher has given me something 
I think I shall treasure for the 
rest of my life. 

Long before there was a 
Learning Development Office, 
in the summer of 1976, just 
months away from facing the 
“real world,” I found the confi- 
dence I needed to face that 
world. My accounting and 
business courses prepared me 
to work in the Canadian envi- 
ronment; Hist 303A prepared 
me to think correctly about that 
environment. It was the only 
class that gave me the opportu- 
nity to share my own thoughts 
and opinions without immedi- 
ate censure or ridicule. Instead 
of feeling like a “dumb ox,” | 
experienced the grand adven- 
ture of exploration. I came to 
have a great love for our coun- 
try and a desire to see it achieve 
its potential. The challenge to 
think broadly gained from that 
course causes me to have hope 
that we Canadians can solve 
our problems now, as we did in 
the beginning. 

The obvious love of student, 
love of subject and love of 
country have left an indelible 
impression on me. Almost 20 
years later, | am daily reminded 
of the lesson learned in Profes- 
sor Decarie’s history class: that 
whether in professional deal- 
ings, academia or in learning 
some new skill, each individual 
has the ability to think and 
should never ever feel or be 
made to feel like a “dumb ox.” 


MICHAEL FORDE, BCOMM 76 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Thanks for coverage 
of Native students 


On behalf of Concordia Coun- 
cil on First Nations Education, 
I would like to express our deep 
gratitude and appreciation for 


the excellent article written by 
Sara Iwaasa and yourself. 

CCFNE members found that 
the article accurately reflected 
the development of CCFNE and 
the Native Student Centre. In 
addition, the cover and layout 
were excellent. 

Congratulations on a job 
well done! 


GAIL VALASKAKIS, DEAN, 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
CHAIR, CCFNE 

CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


First Nations article 
had concrete result 


I am writing to commend you 
on the fine coverage of the 
Concordia Centre for Native 
Education (“A presence recog- 
nized,” March 1994). We were 
most pleased with the article 
and would like you to know 
that it has functioned ina 
unique way. Although targeted 
for alumni, Concordia Univer- 
sity Magazine has on one occa- 
sion served as a compass for 
prospective Native students. 

Shortly after the article ap- 
peared, a Native student in her 
final year at Dawson College 
come to our Centre. She heard 
about us through one of her 
professors at Dawson, Concor- 
dia alumna Khadejha McCall 
(BFA 89). McCall read the arti- 
cle and promptly directed her 
student to the Centre. As an ap- 
plicant to Concordia, the stu- 
dent was fortunate to meet up 
with First Nations — Concordia 
members and was introduced 
to and welcomed by our direc- 
tor, Gerald Alfred. We were 
able to advise her on applica- 
tion procedures and prepare 
her for what lies ahead if she 
comes to Concordia. 

At the Centre for Native Ed- 
ucation, we measure success 
through such relationships. 
Each Native student identified, 
welcomed and guided through 
the world of university is a suc- 
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cess for the Centre, for Con- 
cordia University and for Na- 
tive education. We thank you 
for providing us with another 
tool to work with. 


AUDRA SIMPSON, BA 93 

INTERIM STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 
SPECIALIST 

CENTRE FOR NATIVE EDUCATION 


Alum takes exception 
to McKennas’ view 


During the second of this cen- 
tury’s German wars, I flew a 
tour of Bomber Command op- 
erations over Hitler’s Third 
Reich and Nazi-occupied Europe. 
Like most of my generation 
who so served our country 
then, I am still outraged by the 
“Death by Moonlight” segment 
of the controversial docudrama 
The Valour and the Horror pro- 
duced by two talented filmmak- 
ers, Brian and Terrence 
McKenna, and broadcast by the 
CBC. Our concern, stated often 
before but worthy of repetition, 
is that to many yet unborn or 
too young during those times, 
the McKenna production will 
be accepted as a true portrayal 
of what occurred. 

Brian McKenna was recently 
quoted (“Recorder or revision- 
ist?”, June 1994) as saying he 
and his brother had no obliga- 
tion to the historical establish- 
ment nor to the military es- 
tablishment, merely to their 
viewers. Was this in the interest 
of sensationalism? Fortunately, 
many respected and well- 
informed historians have spo- 
ken out against this production. 
A case is now before the courts 
regarding it, for not only did it 
malign the dead but, it is sub- 
mitted, libelled the living. 

We are told by many, who 
conveniently ignore the 
German Luftwaffe’s prior activ- 
ities, that to have bombed the 
Nazis and their civilian backers 
— who, until war's end, included 
everyone under the thralldom 
of Hitler — was morally wrong. 


How can anyone who was not 
there and did not properly re- 
search the Nazi era, say, write 
or broadcast this? 

| suggest that many living to- 
day do so in freedom and are 
not mandated to speak German 
exclusively because we in the 
air, together with our comrades 
on the ground and at sea, did 
the jobs we did. I also suggest 
that I, in the interests of Nazi 
ethnic cleansing, would long 
ago have become smelly soap. 


HOWARD B. RIPSTEIN, CEM, CA, 
S BCOMM 60 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Issue brings back 
names, faces of 1977 
| just completed reading the 
March 1994 issue, saw refer- 
ence made to two of the people 
that were at Concordia during 
my time there and felt com- 
pelled to write. 

They were Gail Valaskakis 
(now Dean of Arts and Science) 


and Dan Crisante — he was in 
the “Class Acts” section and re- 


Concordia University Mag- 
azine welcomes readers’ 
comments. 

Letters should include the 
writer's full name, address, 
school(s), degree(s) and 
year(s) of graduation for 
alumni. Letters may be 
edited for length and 
clarity. Correspondence 
should be sent to the 
Editor, Office of Alumni 
Affairs, Concordia Univer- 
sity, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. West, Montreal, QC, 
H3G 1M8. 


Fax: (514) 848-2826. 
e-mail: katyhug@concordia.ca 
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ported he was “living in sin” 
with Donna Stewart, another 
Concordia grad. That’s the Dan 
Crisante I remember from 1977. 

Gail V. was featured in the 
excellent article on First Na- 
tions students. I remember her 
as a very knowledgeable and 
warm person, as well as a bril- 
liant instructor of intercultural 
communication. 

It made me extremely happy 
to discover both Gail and Dan 
are in good spirits and appar- 
ently doing just fine. Your issue 
actually had the effect of mak- 
ing me dig out my 1977 Con- 
cordia yearbook and flip 
through its pages to reminisce. 

| would love to regain con- 
tact with some of the wonderful 
(and crazy) people I went 
through my Concordia experi- 
ence with from 1974-77 at the 
Loyola campus. 


DOUGLAS GRAY, BA 77 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


A little bit of Loyola 
in darkest San Jose 


Thanks for the Concordia 
magazine! It’s a treat to read 
when it arrives in San Jose and it 
helps my husband keep in touch 
with his Canadian roots. We of- 
ten find it easy to lose our iden- 
tity down here amidst the 30 
million residents of California. 

We've been happy and pro- 
ductive since our move here in 
1981, but having a link with 
Michael’s days at Loyola is great. 
Thanks for providing that link! 


KATE WHEATLEY 

FOR MICHAEL WHEATLEY, 
L BSC 66 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


p.s. Seeing the picture of 
Richard Monette in the last is- 
sue brought back great memo- 
ries of “drama days” at Loyola 
for Michael! 





Brace yourselves! 








The outrageous comedy team of George Bowser and Rick Blue 
(S BA 71, MA creative writing 81) is coming to Concordia as part 
of the Homecoming ‘94 festivities. Les Blokes Québecois will 
perform a collection of their greatest hits in the Concert Hall on 
Loyola campus, Saturday, October 15, at 8 p.m. Tickets are $10. 
For information, call Leisha LeCouvie at (514) 848-3815. 


Concordia University Alumni Association Inc. 


Annual Recognition 
Awards 


Catt FoR NoMiINATIONS 
All graduates and members of the University 
community are invited to nominate candidates for: 


© Awarp ofr Merit 

¢ DisTINGUISHED Service Awarp 
© Honorary Lire MemsBersuip 

¢ OUTSTANDING STUDENT AWARD 


© ALUMNI AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING 


For nomination forms or more information, call 
Gabrielle Korn (514) 848-3817: Fax 848-2826. 
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PROGRAM 





747 ¢) Endorsed by 
ape Concordia University 


Alumni Association Inc. 

















| © Reduced rates on al types of loans 
e Bonus rates for Retirement Savings Plans (RSPs) 


e Elimination of charges on many services 





© Personalized consulting 


A Program Designed for You 


For complete details on the 
exclusive privileges available to 
Concordia alumni under this 
program, consult the brochure 
available at the Concordia 
Office of Alumni Affairs 
or just call us at 
(514) 284-3931. 


se 


LAURENTIAN BANK 


Da _ . OF CANADA 
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20th Anniversary Guest 





Geneticist, author, broadcaster and popularizer of science 
David Suzuki will speak at Concordia at 10 a.m., Saturday, 
October 15. His visit to the University is part of Concordia’s 
20th Anniversary Open House and Homecoming ‘94 cele- 
brations. He will speak on “Charting a different path for 
the next millennium.” He writes, “People today have access 
to more information than ever in human history. But this 
has shattered the sense of interconnectedness in our sur- 
roundings....We are driven by assumptions and beliefs 
about the global economy, scientific insights, necessity for 
growth etc. that are no longer tenable and become destruc- 
tive. We must re-examine some of our most deeply held 
‘truths’...if we are to travel along a different path.” Suzuki 
will speak in the Alumni Auditorium, Hall Building room 
110. There will be a $5 admission charge. 


—_" the journal. Byrnes says she 
Matrix in new home 7 


with creative writing 
TT creative writing program 


of Concordia’s English de- 


wanted more time to devote to 
her own writing. She looked for 
a good home for Matrix and 
decided Concordia’s creative 
partment has recently received a writing program was it. 
lovely feather for its cap. Leith and Kenneth Radu 
As Terry Byrnes, director of were the editors of the journal, 
the program, puts it, “The cre- but have stepped down. Robert 
ative writing faculty of the Eng- Allen will take the position for 
lish department have acquired the first year the magazine is at 


Quebec’s premier journal of Concordia. 





English arts and letters, Matrix.” 
Linda Leith was publisher of 


Asked whether Matrix will 
stop representing the broad 





























community of Quebec English 
literature and arts and become 
a grandstand for Concordia 
students, Byrnes explains Ma- 
trix is run as a non-profit cor- 
poration. “We want to include 
on the board of directors peo- 
ple who have no connection to 
Concordia,” he says. “Editorial 
positions are all voluntary and 
will be filled by those most will- 
ing to work hard and do a good 
job — not just people in the cre- 
ative writing program.” 
Matrix is distributed nation- 
ally and is available at news- 
stands. Subscriptions can 
be ordered by calling (514) 
848-2340 or fax 848-4501. 


Concordia cast 
takes Anne 
to Hong Kong 


ometimes things just fall 
Sc place — as if they were 
meant to be. 

Last November, Margot 
Dickie visited Hong Kong and 
some friends in the American 
Theatre Company there. That 
she was working with the Con- 
cordia Players on a production 
of Anne of Green Gables 
piqued their interest. They 
thought about it, realized 
they'd had shows from the U.S., 
New Zealand, Great Britain, 
but never one from Canada. 

One thing led to another. 

The end result is that, from 
August 31 until September 12, 
a cast of 16 Concordia students, 
two professors and two stu- 
dents from outside Concordia 
will be performing the Hong 
Kong run of their international 
tour. 

Lucy Maud Montgomery’s 
classic tale of the orphan red- 
head has been adapted by Don- 
ald Harron, with music by 
Norman Campbell. Cheryl 
Neill is directing. 

She found time between 


sound cues, lighting checks and 


other directorial business to chat 
briefly. “It’s been a struggle to 
organize,” she says. “Air Canada 
and the American Theatre Com- 
pany are financing the trip and 
hotel and one meal a day.” 

The burning question is, of 
course, who plays the incompa- 
rable Anne? 

“Jennifer Wright,” Neil says, 
“and she’s good.” 

The show had a three-day run 
in Montreal in August before the 
cast and crew bundled them- 
selves off to the Orient. But it 
will be back in town for Home- 
coming 1994. It will play at Con- 
cordia’s D.B. Clarke Theatre in 
the Hall Building on Thursday, 
October 13. Tickets are $10, $8 
for children under 12. 
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Still good as gold? 


Have recent events affected 
the value of a Concordia degree? 
by Liz Warwick 


“Ther eC it was 


on my cv,” says Stanley Yee (BEng 
1994), his hands moving apart to indi- 
cate letters of an improbably large size. 
“Member of the Board of Governors, 
Concordia University. President of the 
Engineering and Computer Science 
Association, 1993 to 1994.” 

Yee laughs and takes a sip of coffee. 
He is describing a job interview that 
took place just after the release of the 
Cowan and Arthurs reports. Yee ex- 
pected to be questioned about his alma 
mater. He guessed wrong. 

Despite the cues on his cv, Concor- 
dia never came up in the interview. 

As an engineering graduate, the 23- 
year-old Yee has been at the epicenter 
of the upheaval and tragedy that began 
more than two years ago when Valery 
Fabrikant walked into the Henry F. Hall 
Building on August 24, 1992, and mur- 
dered professors Michael Hogben, Jaan 
Saber, Phoivos Ziogas and Matthew 
Douglass. Since that day, Yee has seen 
the Faculty of Engineering and Com- 
puter Science pull together and begin 
healing itself. But he has also seen the 
publication this summer of the Cowan 
report, which examined how the ad- 
ministration dealt with Fabrikant; the 
Arthurs report, which studied Concor- 
dia’s academic and scientific integrity; 
and, most recently, a forensic audit of 
the Faculty which revealed irregularities 
in the use of certain research funds. Yee 
has also seen the departure of several 
senior administrators and three engi- 
neering professors as well as a barrage 
of stories, investigative reports and 
commentary in both the local and na- 
tional press. 

It’s been a long couple of years. 





But Yee remains optimistic. He’s 
heard that some students worry their 
degrees may carry less weight and value 
on the marketplace. With all the nega- 
tive publicity, says Yee, “some students 
feel cheated.” But he questions that atti- 
tude. “I think it might be a self-im- 
posed barrier,” Yee says. “It was not the 
whole University that engaged in ques- 
tionable actions, it was a few individu- 
als. It was an uproar in management. 
Eight out of 10 students know that our 
education wasn’t affected.” 

Marika Giles, president of the Con- 
cordia Student Union (formerly the 
Concordia University Students’ Associ- 
ation), agrees that fear rather than fact 
may be getting the best of students. 
Several people have approached her 
complaining that the negative publicity 
has hurt their job-seeking efforts. Giles 
sympathizes with those fears, but she 
questions if students aren’t easing their 
insecurities over a competitive and de- 
pressingly stagnant job market by 
blaming Concordia. |In fact, the De- 
partment of Counselling & Develop- 
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ment reports no decline in on-campus 
recruiting.| Desperate to find a job, 
Giles says, students may forget that the 
value of their degree has already been 
earned. “A degree is what you put into 
it,” she says, adding that Concordia has 
continued to do its primary job: edu- 
cating students. “The reports were not 
about how good we were in academic 
matters,” she says. “It was a question 
of management.” 

The notion that the value of a degree 
cannot be separated from the individ- 
ual holder’s work, accomplishments 
and ambition reverberated through 
comments made by alumni across the 
country. 

Most alumni had received a small 
but steady dose of Concordia news via 
the Globe and Mail, Maclean’s and Sat- 
urday Night. While a few speculated 
that graduates might face some short- 
term consequences (lasting perhaps one 
year), most said the long-term effects 
would be nil in large part because de- 
grees have value only in conjunction 
with a person’s work history. 


“As you progress in your field, what 
you've done and what you've achieved 
is what counts,” says Richard Carryer 
(BEng 72), a corporate vice-president at 
Asea Brown Boveri, Inc. in Toronto. 

Agreed, says Nancy McHarg (BA 
87), the director of Communications 
for WIC Ltd, a major broadcasting 
company based in Vancouver. “If you 
prove yourself as an individual, that is 
going to speak much more than where 
you got your degree. People who are 
hiring look at the whole picture. If 
you re smart and you do your job well, 
you enhance the value of your degree.” 

But Bernard K. Dertinger (BComm 
61) sees the employer-employee rela- 
tionship differently. In an interview 
conducted by phone and fax from 
Ottawa, Dertinger notes, “The source 
of the degree can influence a hiring de- 
cision. It is known that certain employ- 
ers favour graduates of certain insti- 
tutions.” Dertinger adds that, while a 
qualified candidate would not be 
turned down because of a particular de- 
gree, “in sifting through a pile of letters 
of application, a degree from the engi- 
neering faculty of Concordia might not 


carry the same weight as before.” 

Dertinger also writes that a Univer- 
sity’s image “is an ephemeral thing” 
that can be tarnished far faster than its 
lustre can be restored. Most people, he 
says, can rank a University along a scale 
of “superior, good, average, inferior,” 
and, after the Fabrikant affair, the Uni- 
versity's image would be “at least one 
notch lower and falling.” 

But other alumni say that the public, 
including employers, are much more 
likely to see Concordia’s problems as 
administrative rather than academic 
and make their judgments accordingly. 
Alice Kubicek (BA 77, MBA 85) isa 
former president of Ottawa alumni 
chapter. She runs her own human re- 
source consulting firm and teaches 
management courses at Algonquin Col- 
lege and the University of Ottawa. Ku- 
bicek says administrative problems do 
not compromise the integrity of the 
classroom. “My ability or competency 
to teach has nothing to do with the re- 
sponsiveness of the administration,” 
she says. “The administration can be 
highly bureaucratic or non-responsive, 
but the classroom session can be preserved.” 


Indeed, the message coming back 
from graduates, whether they strode 
across a Stage to receive their diploma 
20 years ago or just months ago, is that 
the value of a Concordia degree resides 
not in the diploma but in the work and 
effort each individual expends in their 
years at university. “I will not judge the 
value of my degree based on the man- 
agement of the university,” says Benoit 
Pelland (BComm 88), immediate past 
president of the Concordia University 
Alumni Association and a partner in 
the Montreal management consulting 
firm Sogesco Conseils. “I learned some- 
thing and got something out of doing 
my degree. That’s why I say my degree 
is valuable.” 

And from the perspective of a job- 
hunting recent grad? “I wanted an edu- 
cation and I got an education because 
I sought it,” says Yee. “The value of the 
degree is what you put into it — blood, 
sweat and tears. Don’t let anyone take 
that away from you.” 


Liz Warwick is a Montreal freelance 
writer and holds a 1994 Concordia 
Graduate Diploma in Journalism 


Two years of change at Concordia 





AUGUST 1992 

Valery Fabrikant murders four colleagues, 
wounds a staff member and takes two 
people hostage in the Henry F. Hall Build- 
ing. He is arrested. 


Rector Patrick Kenniff promises inquiries 
into Fabrikant’s employment history and 
his allegations of academic wrongdoing. 


MARCH 1993 
Fabrikant's trial begins. 


AUGUST 1993 
Fabrikant is convicted on all counts. He is 
later sentenced to life in prison. 


SEPTEMBER 1993 

Concordia’s Board of Governors sets out 
the mandates for the two promised 
inquiries. 

OCTOBER 1993 

The Board of Governors establishes an 
evaluation committee to decide whether 
Vice-rector, academic, Rose Sheinin 
should serve a second five-year term. 
She requests, and is granted, an indepen- 
dent evaluation. 


NOVEMBER 1993 

The Arthurs committee on academic 
integrity publishes its mandate and intend- 
ed procedure. John Scott Cowan is 
named to investigate Fabrikant’s employ- 
ment record and the University’s han- 
dling of his disruptive behaviour. 


JANUARY 1994 

The Gazette publishes an article describ- 
ing a deepening rift between Kenniff and 
Sheinin, said to have “paralyzed” the Uni- 
versity'’s administration. 


MARCH 1994 

Kenniff announces he will not stay past 
the end of his extended second term, May 
1995. 

APRIL 1994 

The Board of Governors decides against 
reappointing Sheinin to a second term. 
APRIL /MAY 1994 

Reports received from Cowan and the 
Arthurs commission. 

MAY 1994 

The Board refuses to publish the inquiries’ 
reports until those implicated have a 
chance to reply. 


A closed, four-hour Board meeting 
adjourns without a statement. Chair Regi- 
nald Groome asks for, and the Board 
agrees to give extraordinary powers to 
him, the chancellor and the two vice- 
chairs. 


The closed meeting resumes. Groome 
announces Kenniff is “leaving.” Kenniff 
and senior Board members confer all day. 
In the evening, they issue a joint state- 
ment saying Kenniff will leave with a 
year's salary. Vice-rector, services, 
Charles Bertrand is named interim rector. 


Quebec education minister Jacques 
Chagnon tells the Board they have a week 
to release the Cowan and Arthurs reports. 


The Cowan report, with responses, 
is released. 


JUNE 1994 

Vice-rector, institutional relations and 
finance, Maurice Cohen resigns. His posi- 
tion is taken by mathematics Professor 
Hal Proppe on an interim basis. Sheinin 
takes early academic leave. 


The Arthurs report, with responses, 
is released. 


Bertrand is confirmed interim rector by 
the full Board. Former dean of the Faculty 
of Fine Arts, Robert Parker, is named inter- 
im vice-rector, academic, 


An “action plan,” calling for more ethical 
behaviour, is drawn up by the Board with 
outside legal advice. 


JULY 1994 

A forensic audit of the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science is released. It 
confirms misuse and abuse of grant mon- 
eys, accounting procedures and expense 
accounts; it characterizes the University's 
internal auditing as inadequate. Professors 
M.N.S. Swamy, T. Sankar and S. Sankar 
agree to leave Concordia. 


Granting agencies NSERC and FCAR 
rebuke Concordia, freeze certain research 
grant accounts and give the University 60 
days to set up accountability and control 
mechanisms. 


Accountant Jocelyne Debonville agrees 
to serve six months as associate vice-rec- 
tor, finance. 


NSERC asks the RCMP to investigate the 
misuse of funds exposed in the forensic audit. 
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Show biz e& 





Graduates of Concordia’s film production program — part of the cinema 


department — are making their mark in the many arenas of filmmaking. 


story: Sylvain Comeau 


n Academy Awards night in 
1987, André Herman was 
stunned to see former student 
Stéphane Dupuis (BFA 76) 
get up in front of a viewing 


audience of more than a bil- 





—— lion people to accept an Oscar 
for visual effects in recognition of his efforts on David Cro- 
nenberg’s The Fly. “At first I couldn’t believe it — one of my 
former students was picking up an Oscar on TV,” Herman 
says. “Then I decided that I could believe it. He had graduated 
from our department.” 

A professor in and founder of the Concordia cinema 
department's film production program, Herman has 
watched as one former student after another found a niche 
in the film industry. He’s proud of the achievements of Con- 


cordia grads. He recalls seeing Dupuis working with fellow 


students on a film which had stuffed chickens flying merrily 


over Place Ville Marie. “Some of the students were making 


jokes about it, but now Stéphane is a top special effects artist 


in Hollywood.” 

Film production grads are benefitting from — and con- 
tributing to — the burgeoning reputation of the cinema 
department, considered one of the best in Canada even at 
the tender age of 21. However, the earliest graduates faced an 
uphill battle. 

“Our students were not immediately welcomed by the 
movie establishment,” Herman says. “I wasn’t surprised or 
put off by that. I knew from the beginning (1974) that it was 
going to take several years — minimum five years — to estab- 
lish a new arts university program. We say here that nothing 
good happens overnight.” 

For the past 20 years, Herman has watched current and 


former students reap awards hand over fist at international 
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film festivals and beat the odds of finding work in the bru- 
tally competitive film industry. 


The many movie-biz success stories that originated in the 
Visual Arts Building may seem surprising given the film pro- 


duction program’s arts rather than technical orientation. 


Film production is one of the four main streams (along with 


animation, studio 
and film studies) of 
the cinema depart- 
ment, part of the 
Faculty of Fine Arts. 
While production 
students get a thor- 
ough grounding in 
the tricky business of 
putting images on 
screen, the focus is 
on the art of 
moviemaking, not the craft. The auteur theory of 
moviemaking — which says that a movie is not so much a 
collaboration as a product of its writer/director’s personal 
vision — is paramount. 

Herman says there is little or no contradiction between 


being an artist and landing a job. “We feel that, by encouraging 


our students to be artists, they will express their individuality 
and distinguish themselves from the crowd. They will get 





Renowned zanies Mike Myers and Dana Carvey were directed by Concordia grad Steve Surjik in 


“The school gives you the basic film vernacular or 


film grammar. With those tools you can go out and 


story you wish - any story you can get financed.” 


noticed,” he says. “I firmly 
believe that what producers 
are looking for today is 
spontaneity, sincerity, and 
talent rather than so-called 
know-how. Know-how can 
be quickly acquired with a 
few crash courses organized 
by a union.” 

Cinema department 
chair Peter Rist says, “Stu- 
dents are more likely to get 
a job based on the work 
they show rather than their 
degree. And we feel that our 
students’ work is very 
strong.” 

Herman is disdainful 
(without naming names) of 
film schools “which will 
give you good grades if you 
can recreate the shower 
scene from Psycho.” He says 
film schools that are geo- 
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graphically closer to Holly- 





7 
wood set out to turn 


students into technicians — 
Concordia wants to produce filmmakers. Students direct 
and write their own films as well as serving as crew mem- 
bers on fellow students’ shoots. The intent is that they 
emerge with a global understanding of moviemaking, 
from pre-production to final edit. 

“Concordia doesn't train technicians, but everybody 
acquires a pretty good 
understanding of how 
everything works — 
sound recorders, cam- 
eras, lighting,” says 
graduate Arto 
Paragamian (BFA 89, 


say anything you please. You can articulate any MFA 92), “and from 


there people will 
decide what they want 
to concentrate on.” 

The difference is in 
the options open to grads who won't necessarily follow 
the gravitational pull of the world’s film capital. They are 
given the tools to be their own bosses and to make their 
own pictures. 

Paragamian is one such film entrepreneur. He made 
his mark early when he won the Norman McLaren award 
for the best film at the Montreal World Film Festival’s 
Canadian Student Film Festival an unprecedented twice in 
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Alumnus Jeff Abugov was supervising producer/scriptwriter on 
the hit TV sitcom Roseanne, starring John Goodman and Roseanne 
(above). He is now co-executive producer of the show Grace 
Under Fire. 


a row (in 1986 and 1987). He has since written and directed 
his first feature film, Because Why, winner of the Bronze 
Award in the Young Cinema Competition at the 1993 Tokyo 
International Film Festival. It has been released theatrically 
in Montreal by Cineplex Odeon. 

Paragamian is currently busy writing a script for his next 
film, “which is still too embryonic to talk about.” He 
describes his work life as “nothing complicated, just one 
movie after another. That’s the way | like it.” Although away 
from the support group, and free cast and crew formerly 
provided by his fellow students, he seems to have internal- 
ized the quiet confidence that came with that territory. 
“Optimism sustains me when I’m working on a film,” he 
says. “I know I'll get it done and it’ll be quite close to what | 
had envisioned. Besides, that’s all I have to do —I don’t have 
homework anymore!” 

Some graduates reject the perils of independence to fol- 
low the studio route, but discover other pitfalls. Film pro- 
duction alumnus Christian Duguay (BFA 78) directed 
Canadian productions Scanners 2 and Scanners 3, which 
led to Live Wire, an action thriller from New Line Cinema. 
He quickly found himself fighting insidious Hollywood 
“typing.” 
could have gone on to direct big action movies in the U.S., 


>a 


I was receiving only action scripts,” he says. “I 


but I was trying to find more character-driven films.” 





THE CARSEY-WERNER CO 


Duguay pulled back from studio work and started to do 
TV movies, including the hit CBS survival drama Snow- 
bound. Most recently he directed Million Dollar Babies, a 
film about the Dionne quintuplets which will be aired by 
CBC and CBS in November. He says, “I’ve managed to 
escape the action-director label because of the [TV] movies 
I’ve done. I’m being offered different kinds of projects now.” 
Duguay expects to do big budget films, but is still looking for 
scripts with “substance.” 

“ve retained some artistic values from film school,” he 
says, “but I don’t think they’ve held me back. On the con- 
trary, they've kept me honest about my work.” 

Duguay has an agent and manager in Hollywood. He 
recently signed with the almost omnipotent Creative Artists 
Agency (CAA) which has sent him scripts — with offers — 
from Paramount, Carolco and other Hollywood powers-that- 
be. He divides his time between Montreal and L.A. 

Other grads headed west and never looked back. Jeff 
Abugov (BFA 82) has forged a Hollywood career out of 
scriptwriting. Ironically, he never took the cinema 
department’s scriptwriting course — writing and directing 
his own student films was his training-ground. He has 
since worked as a story editor/scriptwriter on Cheers, 
supervising producer/scriptwriter on Roseanne, and is 


currently co-executive producer of Grace Under Fire. 
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Michael Riley in a scene from Arto Paragamian’s Because Why. 
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JOHN HAMILTON 
There are many different ways of making a 
movie, and a variety of paths to take in becoming 
a filmmaker. 

John Hamilton (BA 85), 
director/writer of Montreal 
World Film Festival hit and 
recent Famous Players the- 
atrical release The Myth of 
the Male Orgasm, came out 
of Concordia with a BA in 
sociology. As far as he’s con- 
cerned, that education con- 
tributed as much to his 
directorial debut as a stint in 
film school would have. “As 
a director, | put the emphasis — 
on character and dialogue 
rather than visuals, because | 
think that’s what draws people into a story. To be 
that kind of director, | think the education that | had — 


“They gave me a lot of freedom to start finding my comic 
voice and to have confidence in that,” Abugov says. “I 
learned to express myself, which is not something that 
can really be taught.” 

Success stories notwithstanding, the task of finding 
work in as fickle an industry as film can still seem daunt- 
ing. Herman advises soon-to-be grads to maintain their 
school ties. “After school, they should continue to stick 
together,” he recommends. “They should try to work 
together because it doesn’t take a fortune to make a film. 
It takes money, but it doesn’t take $50 million.” 

Sylvain Archambault (BFA 86) agrees. As a producer 
and partner in Montreal’s Jet Films, the third biggest pro- 
duction house in Quebec, he is in a position to hire Con- 
cordia grads. “The Concordia mafia exists,” he says, 
laughing. “I hire a lot of Concordia students because | 
know what it feels like to be a recent graduate and to need 
work...and I know that they are good because they've suc- 
ceeded in getting through three demanding years.” Jet 
Films makes rock videos and TV commercials for the 
most part, including recent campaigns for Molson Dry, 
Alcan and McDonald’s. They have also started a TV show 
division. 

Abugov, who struggled in Montreal and Toronto before 
establishing himself in Hollywood, says job opportunities 


Giampaolo Bini, Macha Grenon and Bruce Dinsmore in 
a scene from Myth of the Male Orgasm. 
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in which | learned about people — was crucial.” 
Hamilton learned most of his film technique from 
books. He says psychology, business and other sub- 
jects he studied in addition 
to his major have all been 
grist for his moviemaking 
mill. “I disagree, for instance, 
with some things | was 
taught in sociology about 
human beings,” he says, 
“and that comes out in my 
writing. Some of the charac- 
ters | portray are going 
against the status quo. That's 
what makes the story 
interesting.” 
Myth has been sold to an 
American and a European 


distributor. Hamilton is currently writing the script for 


his next film, a black comedy titled The Girl Next Door. 





out there are not limited to movies. “Movies are not the 
only option for film school grads, especially now that 
opportunities are opening up. There are a lot of possibilities 
in the different kinds of media: computers, information 
highways, video games, new networks and channels. My 
attitude when I got out of school was that I would be direct- 
ing my own films or I would be mopping floors somewhere. 
I know now that there’s a lot more between the two.” 

One of the few who managed to break down the doors of 
the major studios is Steve Surjik (BFA 82). Surjik was 
handed the plum job of directing Wayne’s World 2 on the 
strength of his work on segments of the hit Canadian TV 
comedy show Kids in the Hall. He is now fielding offers 
from several majors, but says he’d like to go back to film 
school some day for another dose of the inspiration and 
enthusiasm he found there. “Ultimately, the sky is the limit 
for the film school graduate,” he says. “The school gives you 
the basic film vernacular or film grammar. With those tools 
you can go out and say anything you please. You can articu- 


late any story you wish — any story you can get financed.” 


Sylvain Comeau is a Montreal freelance writer and a 1991 


graduate of Concordia’s journalism program. 
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Concordia University Alumni Association Inc. 





August, 1994 


Alumni and Friends: 


Using Concordia’s significant purchasing capacity, a very advantageous arrangement has been 
negotiated with Canadian long distance reseller, ACC Long Distance Inc., to secure 
substantial discounted savings on long distance telephone calling for members of the 
Concordia community. We are pleased to be able to extend this savings plan to you. 


ACC has a great track record, serving commercial and residential users in Canada, since 
1984. Based on careful analysis, and first-hand experience for institutional calling, Concordia 
has selected ACC as the best long distance provider for our requirements. 


Coming to terms with budget reductions means more than budget cutting - we also have an 
obligation to seek out new sources of revenue to support our programs. This long distance 
discount opportunity is an arrangement in which everyone wins. Under this program, ACC 
will make a financial contribution to the University every time you make a long distance call 
using ACC services. The more of us who participate, the more it will help our community. 
Share it with friends and family, as ACC will credit Concordia with the participation of all 
who join through Concordia sponsorship. 


If you have questions about the plan or how ACC’s service works, ACC staff will be pleased 
to hear from you at 1-800-494-9222. 


Please sign up now to begin your savings and support Concordia alumni programs at the same 
time. 


Sincerely, 
ATO’ 


Nicole Fauré 
President 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Suite BC 101 

Montréal, Québec H3G 1M8 
Tel.: (514) 848-3819 

Fax: (514) 848-2826 
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member of the Con- 
cordia faculty com- 
mented to a 
University task force 
on teaching evalua- 





tion that she knew 
less about her colleagues’ teaching 
than about any other aspect of their 
lives. 

Politics, religion, marriages, births, 
deaths, loves, hates, administrative 
worries and, of course, research inter- 
ests and academic involvements are 
shared. But, for some reason, the 
“other side” of a professor’s profes- 
sional life is lived on the q.t. That’s the 
bit in the classroom. 

Research is perceived as a public 
activity and, as such, one which lends 
itself to evaluation. You can judge an 
academic’s research achievements by 
her or his publications, grants and 
awards. Teaching, however, is more of 
an enigma, defying conventional 
methods of evaluation. 

Not so, says education Professor 
Ron Smith. Smith, 48, has taught at 
the University for 25 years and has 
been director of the Learning Develop- 
ment Office (established to help fac- 


ulty with the evaluation and improve- 
ment of teaching) for 20 of those years. 
He says, in reality, “it’s harder to eval- 
uate research because it’s “out there.’ 
But then, how can you evaluate my 
teaching if you've never been into my 
classroom?” 

Of course, there are evaluations of 
teaching — the ones students fill in at 
the end of each course. As often as not, 
though, they are discounted; consid- 
ered unreliable or simply invalid. 
Prevalent myths include the notion 
that such evaluations are personality 
contests or that they are affected by a 
student’s grades. 

Smith says these myths persist 
despite the fact that more than 3,000 
pieces of research have been pub- 
lished on student evaluations of 
teaching. They all show that students 
are qualified, competent observers of 
certain important aspects of teaching. 
They make assessments that are 
unbiased by grades or other external 
factors. Their evaluations of teachers 
are consistent within classes and 
between classes taught by the same 
person on the same material in dif- 
ferent years. 
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teach someone 


There’s also a simple undeniable 
truth: somehow — underground tele- 
graph? jungle drums? — everybody just 
knows who the good teachers are. 
Marjorie McKinnon is the Learning 
Development Office’s (LDO) interim 
director. She says, “When someone 
says ‘teaching,’ certain names imme- 
diately come to mind. They’ve 
become the ‘teaching’ person in their 
department.” 

As Smith says, “The question 
becomes not ‘Do you know who the 
good teachers are?’ but “Can you prove 
it to some skeptic?” 

If the only available evaluations of 
teaching — the students’ — are consid- 
ered unreliable, that task becomes nigh 
on impossible. From that follows diffi- 
culty in encouraging, recognizing, or 
rewarding excellent teaching. Peer 
evaluations would seem be the answer, 
but there is, according to the task force 
report, a real reluctance on the part of 
many professors to have their fellows 
assess their classroom performance. 
(The reasons for this sort of stage 
fright are not entirely clear.) 

Research is the putatively quantifi- 
able part of a professor’s work. “For 


many people,” Smith says, “the reward 
system is driven by research.” Excel- 
lence in that area is rewarded with 
grants, professional recognition, pro- 
motions, salary increases, reduction in 
teaching load and tenure. Similar 
rewards for excellence in teaching are, 
by comparison, few and far between. 
Arshad Ahmad, 37, has taught 
finance at Concordia for 13 years. He 
has won the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration Award for Excellence 
in Teaching, the 3M Teaching Award, 
the brand-new Concordia Council on 
Student Life Teaching Award and, for 
part-time work at that institution, the 
McGill Excellence in Teaching Award. 





Ahmad is still employed on contract 
by Concordia. “You'll never get tenure 
just for teaching,” he says. 

Dr. Stuart Smith, former head of 
the Science Council of Canada, headed 
an investigation into the state of higher 
education in this country. It was spon- 
sored by the Association of Universi- 
ties and Colleges of Canada. His 
report, submitted in 1991, concluded: 
“teaching is seriously undervalued at 
Canadian universities and nothing less 
than a total recommitment to it is 
required.” 

Ron Smith, himself a 3M Teaching 
Award winner, says teaching needs to 


be seen as a valid scholarly activity. 


Professor Arshad Ahmad: teaching is “as scholarly an activity as anything else.” 
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“We should think about scholarship 
more broadly,” he says, “not just as 
finding out new information, but 
teaching it, applying it...” 

Ahmad says a survey of Concordia 
faculty showed the majority would like 
to divide their time 50:50 between 
teaching and research, but research 
pressures don’t permit it. 

Financial support is usually a good 
indicator of priorities. During the past 
three years, Concordia has awarded 
nearly $3 million in the Faculty 
Research Development Program. In 
the same period, $225,000 has been 
available for Innovative Teaching 
Development Grants. 
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Barbara MacKay, former associate 
vice-rector, academic (curriculum and 
planning), said the granting differ- 
ences don’t result from skewed priori- 
ties. “The kind of moneys required for 
enhancing teaching research is some- 
times less than that needed for 
research, such as for equipment,” she 
said. She added that teaching grants do 
not cover computers for classrooms. 

While the scene has been reason- 
ably bleak for recognition and 
enhancement of teaching, change is in 
the air. No one expects it to happen 
overnight. 

Communication studies Professor 
William Gilsdorf, 56, has taught at 
Loyola and Concordia for 21 years. He 
says he senses a shift. “I would never 
have made full professor without the 
teaching award,” he says. Gilsdorf is a 
3M Teaching Award winner and a 
recipient of the John W. O’Brien Dis- 


tinguished Teaching Award. He says 
recognition of the importance of good 
teaching is “getting built in.” 

The University Senate’s academic 
programs committee (APC) estab- 
lished a sub-committee on the 
enhancement and recognition of 
teaching at Concordia which presented 
a report in October 1993. That report 
led to the formation of the task force 
on the evaluation of teaching and the 
teaching dossier. Smith was its chair 
and Ahmad a member. The group’s 
report, complete with 13 recommen- 
dations, was released in April 1994. 

Among those recommendations 
are: defining teaching as a scholarly 
activity of equal value to others in mat- 
ters of merit, promotion and tenure; 
including teaching-related research in 
the University definition of research; 
creating department committees to 
define criteria for teaching excellence; 





Professor William Gilsdorf: appreciation of teaching is getting built in. 
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with the help of the LDO, providing 
teaching mentoring and workshops; 
setting up a committee to propose 
guidelines for evaluation of teaching 
dossiers. 

The teaching dossier is a file con- 
structed to reflect the complexity of 
teaching — there is far more to it than 
simply standing up and lecturing. There 
are reading lists, course preparation, 
handouts, assignments, reference 
works, meetings with students, student 
evaluations, curriculum development 
and new ways of getting the material 
across. This file can be examined by 
personnel committees, can help in 
evaluating a teacher’s performance and 
can be used to benefit other teachers. 

Smith quotes Lee Shulman of Stan- 
ford University, a strong supporter of 
improved university pedagogy, when 
he says,“We need to move toward 
teaching as community property, to 
evaluate it and learn from it.” 

Smith, Gilsdorf and Ahmad all 
agree that teaching professors to 
teach is another critical element. 
“Teaching can be taught,” Smith 
says. “No question. Not everyone 
will be a superstar, but anyone 
can improve.” 

Ahmad remembers being 
called aside by his chair after his 
first term of teaching. He was 
told if his teaching didn’t shape 
up “I was outta here!” He took 
the caution to heart. “I worked 
hard to learn to teach well,” he 
says. 

Gilsdorf says, “Good teachers 
come out of the instinct they 
have for reaching people. Buta 
hell of a lot can be taught.” He 
says courses in pedagogy for PhD 
candidates are “essential. It’s 
going to be a hard sell, but jobs 
are hard to come by and those 
with teacher-training will be 
more competitive.” 

That’s certainly an incentive 
for learning teaching skills. But 
once you've landed that faculty 
post, what’s to keep your nose to 


the pedagogical grindstone? 

Not much, but it’s getting better. 

Canadian universities vary dramati- 
cally in the degree to which they recog- 
nize and reward good teaching. 
University of British Columbia is 
probably at the forefront. There, 23 
teaching awards are presented annu- 
ally. The excellent teacher receives 
public recognition at spring convoca- 
tion, a certificate, a citation and an 
award of $5,000. Thus, UBC spends 
more than $100,000 each year in rec- 
ognizing its great teachers. 

Université de Montréal presents 
three awards annually, one to each 
grade of professor. Each brings with it 
a monetary prize of $10,000. The Uni- 
versité du Québec system presents a 
Prix d’excellence worth $25,000 which 


“No bubble is so 
iridescent or floats 
longer than that 
blown by the 
successful teacher.” 


Sir William Osler, 1909 


alternates yearly between a teacher and 
a researcher. 

At Concordia, awards have come 
from independent institutions: the 
national 3M Teaching Fellowship given 
by the Society for Teaching and Learn- 
ing in Higher Education; and the Sea- 
gram Fund for Academic Innovation. 

Within the University there is the 
Concordia University Alumni Associa- 
tion’s annual award for teaching excel- 
lence launched in 1993. “We decided 
to recognize outstanding teaching not 
only for a high-calibre of teaching, but 
for someone who has real contact with 
their students and is interested in their 
futures,” says Gabrielle Korn, assistant 


director of the Office of 
Alumni Affairs. 

The Faculty of Com- 
merce and Administration 
regularly presents a teaching 
award to one of its profes- 
sors. The Engineering and 
Computer Science Students’ 
Association began a Student 
Life Award three years ago 
to show appreciation to a 
professor who has gone the 
extra mile in helping with 
student projects. This year, 
the Concordia Council on 
Student Life presented eight 
great teachers with its new 
teaching award. 

The John W. O’Brien 
Distinguished Teaching 
Award was presented to 10 
professors in 1985, the year 
of Concordia’s 10th 
anniversary. Since then, 
there have been no Univer- 
sity-wide regularly pre- 
sented teaching awards. 

None of these University 
distinctions, past or present, 
brings with it any monetary 
reward. 

The increase in the num- 
ber of awards for teaching is one of the 
signs of change. As Smith points out, 
recognition of teaching as a valid part 
of scholarship will bring with it the 
career rewards — promotion, tenure. It 
will require changing the culture of 
teaching at the departmental level, but 
it can be done. 

Ahmad says he’s encouraged that 
professors are finally overcoming the 
shroud of silence that has enfolded the 
secret life of faculty. “It’s like someone 
opened up a Pandora’s box,” he says. 
“People just couldn’t keep quiet about 
expressing their ideas on teaching.” He 
is concerned that administrators do 
more than just talk, that they take 
action to help find money or provide 
useful ideas for teaching projects. “I 
just hope, one day, we have people who 
feel, without reservation, that they can 


Professor Ron Smith: “Teaching can be taught.” 





follow a teaching career and that it’s as 
scholarly an activity as anything else.” 

For the time being, he'll have to set- 
tle for the “motherhood” rewards: the 
wall covered in citations, the achieve- 
ments of his former students, the satis- 
faction of a job well done. He says 
student results within a course are not 
the way to measure the effects of good 
teaching. You have to look at where 
those students went; whether their 
futures were affected by the experience. 

His grin is disarming. “You know,” 
he confides conspiratorially, “the 
greatest reward is when a student 
comes to you and says, ‘I’m switching 
my major to finance’!” 


Wayne Hiltz, BA 82, is a Montreal freelance 
writer and a 1989 graduate of Concordia’s 
diploma program in journalism. 
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ADVANCEMENT 


Jacques Ménard, who chaired the alumni division 
L. of Concordia’s 1993-94 annual giving campaign, , "ad 
has accepted the position of general chair for this year’s 
campaign. He takes over from Humberto Santos, general S6Ubee WeUe 
chair for the past two years and a volunteer leader with — 
the campaign since it began in 1988. 

Ménard officially accepted the leadership during a 
reception, June 17, to close the books on last year’s cam- 
paign. Division chairs will be named and a goal for 1994- 
95 campaign will be set early in September. 

The 1993-94 campaign objective was $1,155,000 of 
which 97.5 per cent was raised. Santos reported that the 
most significant increases over previous years had 


occurred in the personal and corporate canvass, and the 
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phonathons. 
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Two very successful alumni phonathons — one in 


TALL 


Toronto, chaired by John Monroe (BCompSci 79), and 
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the other in Montreal, chaired by Mike Judson — were 


i 


responsible for raising more than $130,000. Phonathons 
were also held by the senior students and by the parents’ 
committee, and by Commerce and Administration grad- 
uating students. 

These last held the first phonathon of the Graduating 
Class Pledge program in March. Some 150 graduating 
students made a three-year pledge to support priorities 
within their Faculty. A cheque for $13,000 was presented 
during the Grad Finale on June 15. 

Fundraising events of the alumni associations’ — the 
golf tournament, the bowlathon, the evening at Centaur 
Theatre — raised almost $15,000. 

Included in the annual giving alumni total is a contri- 
bution of $15,000 made by the Concordia University 
Alumni Association to its endowment fund for providing 
tuition scholarships to students. These scholarships are 
awarded on the basis of academic merit. An additional 
$2,500 was donated by the CUAA to the emergency loan 





endowment fund, administered by Concordia’s Financial 
Aid and Awards Office. This fund allows students to take “—— See 
ee ee he ee ee ee Some of the 1993-94 annual giving alumni division volunteers 
grants and bursaries. took in a ballgame at the Olympic Stadium, kindness of their 
Overall, the alumni division raised $352,505 or almost division chair, L. Jacques Ménard (BComm 67), right, who is 
99 per cent of its $357,000 goal. chairman of the board of the Montreal Expos Baseball Club; 
and of general campaign chair Humberto Santos (BComm 75, 


MBA 79), left, president of Desjardins/Laurentian Financial 


out interest-free loans while they await the arrival of their 











Division _____ Amount 

Alumni 352,505.00 Corporation. Between the two hosts are, from left,: Sylvie 
Corporations & foundations 160,654.00 Battisti of the Office of University Advancement; Dominique 
Stadium appeal 42,000.00 , : . 

Leadership names 125,925.00 Adrien (MBA 90), vice-chair of the Concordia phonathon 
University community 203,919.00 nights; Mike Judson (BA 86), general chair of the alumni 
Annual restricted gifts* 241,357.00 é : 
Total ene 1.126 360.00 phonathon; and Barbara Barclay (BA 74, BEd 74), vice-chair of 


* Restricted gifts include contributions to specific annually the SGW phonathon night. Regrettably, behind the group, 


recurring projects such as the MBA Case Competition which the Expos are going down to defeat by the Phillies - one of 


are outside the general annual giving priorities (library P 
acquisitions, scholarships etc, their few losses of the season. 
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Your gift to 
Concordia 
could be 
worth twice 
as much... 
or more! 





Companies that participate in the Matching Gift 
Programme can double or triple your gift in 
support of higher education. Some will do even 
more! If your company participates in the 
Programme and you are planning to make a gift to 
Concordia University, please be sure to contact 
your donations or public relations officer and 
follow your company’s simple procedure. 


Or call your personnel department to find out if 
you work for a Matching Gift company. For a 
complete Matching Gift list or further information, 
you can also call or write: 


Sylvie Battisti 
Office of University Advancement, 
Concordia University, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
(514) 848-3887 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Oyster party 


...and this was scarcely odd because 
they'd eaten every one. 


hat’s a quote from “The Walrus and the Carpenter” in 

Lewis Carroll’s Through the Looking Glass, but it could 
just as well refer to the annual Loyola Alumni Association 
Oyster Party. That’s the event during which ravening hordes 
descend on heaps of tasty oysters and, before you can say 
“the walrus and the carpenter,” they’ve eaten every one. 

Not, mind you, that they’ve ever run out of oysters. And 
there’s other stuff too — for those unconvinced by the appeal 
of raw shellfish, or for those who just like a little variety in 
their repasts. 

This year, the Loyolans are throwing the party on Friday, 
October 28, at St. Ignatius of Loyola parish hall, 4455 West 
Broadway. The fun starts at 7:30 p.M. Tickets are $35. Proceeds 
go to the Loyola Alumni Association’s educational grant. 

For information, tickets or oyster-shucking pointers, call 
Gabrielle Murphy at 848-3823. 


Bowlathon 


he Association of Alumni Sir George 

Williams is polishing up its bowling 
balls for a repeat performance of last 
year’s smash hit bowlathon. 

The Second Sir George Bowlathon is 
scheduled to take place on November 19, 1994, at the Paré 
Lanes in Montreal, starting at 1:30 P.M. 

The gang is expected to turn out in force as happened last 
year. There will be food, lots of prizes and, of course, a 
chance to bowl your heart out. Proceeds from the event go 
to the Sir George alumni association’s scholarship fund. 

For information on registration, please call Gabrielle 
Murphy at 848-3823. 
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Cocktails in New York 


he Canadian Club of New York invites Concordia 

alumni to join other grads of Canadian universities at 
a cocktail reception on Thursday, October 13, 1994, from 
6 to 9 P.M. 

The Canadian Club was founded more than 90 years ago 
and is located in midtown Manhattan at 15 West 43rd Street, 
just off 5th Avenue. 

This event provides an opportunity for alumni to meet 
fellow Concordians as well as other Canadians living in the 
tri-state area. Support Concordia by wearing a school pin, 
button or tie to the event. 

Dress is business attire. There will be a cash bar. Please 
RSVP by October 6, 1994, to (212) 596-1320. 


REAL EDUCATION FOR THE REAL WORLD 
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Ottawa chapter 


he Ottawa chapter has 

been busy over the sum- 
mer. More than 20 people par- 
ticipated in our weekly beach 
volleyball game at Mooney’s 
Bay. Thanks to Michelle and 
Pierre Brossard for organizing 
this fun activity. 

We also spent time planning 
events for the upcoming year. 
The first will be an Open 
House and Social at Mexicali 
Rosa’s in the Dow’s Lake 
pavilion, Thursday, September 
22, from 5:30 to 9 P.M. It’s a 
drop-in event, so come for just 
a drink and nachos, or stay for 
a delicious Mexican dinner. 
It'll be an opportunity to meet 
colleagues and the chapter's 
board, to find out more about 
this year’s events, and to pick 
up your Ottawa chapter ID 
card, 

We are having our Second 
Annual Business Networking 
Luncheon on Wednesday, 
October 5, at noon — it was a 
terrific success last year. 
Members of the alumni associ- 
ations of several other univer- 
sities will be joining us to hear 
guest speaker Peter Clark, 
chair of the Regional 
Municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton, and to exchange 
business cards. It’s the chap- 
ter’s largest event of the year 
and promises to be a hit once 
again. 

Have you ever wanted to 
design and build a snow sculp- 
ture? We're looking for people 
to help us do just that for our 
entry in the Winterlude Ice 
Dream, held on Dow’s Lake 
every year. This is a great 
opportunity for fine arts and 
engineering grads and students 
to work together on a unique 
project. We invite out-of- 
towners to submit ideas and to 
participate. It all happens 


A. VROOM 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


around the first week of 
February 1995. For informa- 
tion, call Bob Bamford, (613) 
247-1782 (home), no later 
than October 16, 1994. 

More details on events and 
activities for the year are to be 
found in the newsletter which 
Ottawa-area alumni should 
receive in early September. For 
more information, call Murray 
Kronick, Ottawa chapter presi- 
dent, at (613) 231-4938 
(home), or 787-8286 (work). 


Toronto chapter 


7 his September starts my 
second year as president 
of the Toronto chapter. It has 
been a challenging and exciting 
first year. 

The chapter soared to new 
heights by raising more than 
$23,000 in pledges during the 
first Toronto phonathon. 
We are planning another for 
this year and hope to top last 
year’s total. 

Chapter members will once 
again attend the Vanier Cup 
football game on Saturday, 
November 19, marching in the 
opening parade. We hope that 
this time the Stingers will be 
there too, 


In our schedule of forth- 
coming events, you'll notice 
that, for the first time, we’re 
joining another Quebec uni- 
versity for a social function — 
we are guests at a Université 
Laval reception to be held at 
the Royal Winter Fair on 
November 11, starting at 
5:45 p.M. Olympic equestrian 
champion Michel Vaillancourt 
will be guest of honour and 
will explain the evening’s 
show. Tickets are $35. Alumni 
interested in attending are 
encouraged to reserve early as 
we have only a limited number 
of tickets. For information, 
call Marty Ginsherman at 
(905) 889-7815. 

More information on chap- 
ter events is to be found in the 
Alumni Events Brochure. 

I look forward to meeting 
Toronto-area alumni at the 
chapter’s annual general meet- 
ing on September 22. 

Martin Ginsherman 


Biologists, unite! 


20-year reunion for 1975 

biology graduates is being 
planned for Saturday, July 29, 
1995, at the Loyola campus 
faculty lounge. Other events 
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will be organized if there is 
interest in expanding the 


program. 

A number of members of 
the biology ’75 gang are “lost.” 
Among them are: 

Maria Acosta, Luigi Avellino, 
Walter Banas, David Brisebois, 
Lynn Buchanan, Angelo Cianci, 
Jean-Martin Castonguay, 
Katherine Crowe, Norm Decelles, 
Pasquale Farrugia, Carno Gracia, 
Blaine Hummel, Allan Jason, 
Pauline Jerrett, Lois Johns, Anna 
Chiu-Yung Lee, Bernard Lepage, 
Delfina Lourenco, Sheila Lowe, 
Mara Lucchesi, Ron Maheu, Keith 
Marshall, Tom Miller, Alex 
Molnar, Les Naday, Colman 
Okechukwu, Laura Pambrun, 
Michael (did he ever become a 
brain surgeon?) Smar, Jeff Spry, 
Louis (Neil?) Stocker, Felix Tapia, 
Belinda Wong and Art Wosinski. 

If you know of the where- 
abouts of any of these “miss- 
ing persons,” please advise the 
event organizers: 


Mark Goettel 

& Karen Toohey 

1618 17 Ave. S. 

Lethbridge, AB TIK 1A6 
tel: (403) 328-0615 

e-mail: goettel@abrsle.agr.ca 


Some graduates in this listing 
have received more than one 
degree from Concordia, Sir George 
Williams and/or Loyola. These 
people are listed under their earli- 
est year of graduation. 


4 Lloyd O’Toole, L BA, was 
planner and executive 
director of Eagle Ridge Hospital 
in Port Moody, B.C., until his 
retirement in 1989. He has just 
finished writing a history of the 
hospital. Lloyd is married and 
has three children and three 
grandchildren. He skis at 
Whistler Mountain, fishes for 
salmon and is a bird carver. 


5 Julian Vaupshas, S BA, was 

a school principal — now 
retired — with the CECM and is 
now an administrator in revenue 
property for retirees. Julian is 
married, has five children and 
eight grandchildren. 


5 Allison Winter Irwin, S 
BA, is enjoying retirement 
at her country home in Brome. 
Allison is married and has three 
children and two grandchildren. 


4 Antonin Smrcka, S BSc, 

S BA 67, is president of 
Professional Management Ser- 
vices in Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. He is a faculty adviser to 
Century University in that city. 
Since 1992 he has been a profes- 
sor at University of Education in 
Hradec Kralove, Czech Republic, 
where he teaches at the School of 
Management and Information 
Technology, and the College of 
Education. Also in 1992, 
Antonin was named president 
emeritus of American University 
of Les Cayes, Haiti. He is mar- 
ried and has a daughter. 
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Caughtin a floral celebration of their achievements at Grad Finale 94 
are, right, Dawna Weippert (BA ApSS 94), most outstanding studentin 
ApSS, and Tarina Wagschal (BA sociology/ApSS 94). The two turned out 
to have more than just applied social science and a couple of flowers in 
common. Tarina is Dawna’s daughter. 


5 Maurice Gingerysty, S BA, 
is retired and living in Pine 
Hill (Chatham), Quebec. 


6 Frederick D. Cooper, S BA, 
is principal with F.D. 
Cooper and Associates planning 
consultants. He has been 
involved in emergency planning 
and preparedness for many 
years. In 1989, in recognition of 
his work as an international con- 
sultant on earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, he was made the first 
and, to date, only Canadian Fel- 
low of the U.K. Institute for Civil 
Defence. Frederick is married 
and has two children. He enjoys 
sailing, trailering and is a “rock- 
hound.” 
Hugh A. Millar, S BA, is vice- 
president, purchasing, with the 
Marmon/Keystone service centre 
in Burlington, Ontario. The 
company distributes alloy tubu- 
lar and bar products. Hugh is 
married and has three sons and 
one daughter. 


6 Clyde Covit, S BSc, is a 

dentist in general practice 
in Montreal. Clyde is past presi- 
dent of the Quebec Dental Sur- 
geons’ Association and of the 
Canadian Dental Association. 
Among other awards, he has 
received the Queen’s Silver 
Medal. Clyde is married, has 
three children and two grand- 
children. 


6 Louise Dulude, S BA, lives 


in Vanier, Ontario, where 


she is an independent researcher 


on the rights of the disadvan- 
taged. She recently earned her 
doctorate from University of 
Ottawa. Her thesis, “Seniority 
and Employment Equity for 
Women,” is to be published by 
the Industrial Relations Centre 
Press of Queen’s University. 


Edward Pessah, S BSc, is presi- 
dent of the publishing/consult- 
ing business, Danatec Educa- 

tional Services in Calgary. He is 
married and has three children. 


6 Richard McConomy, L BA, 

and David McIninch, L BA, 
have merged their Montreal law 
practices under the firm name 
McConomy, Tremblay, McIn- 
inch, MacDougall. 


Joi Oberman-Rubenstein, S BA 
(philosophy), is a psychothera- 
pist in private practice in 
Rochester, N.Y. She is divorced 
and living with her two sons and 
a beagle named Peaches. She 
asks, “Is Professor Audrey Bruné 
still there? She taught English at 
SGWU.” Professor Bruné retired 
a couple of years ago. 

Michael Wheatley, L BSc 
(math), is a member of the 
senior technical staff of IBM in 
San Jose, California. Michael is 
married and has three children 
all of whom are attending 
university. 


6 Don Higgins, L BComm, 
CA, is superintendent of 
finance for the Metro Toronto 
School Board. David is married 
and has three teenage daughters. 


Vince Lebano, S BA, is an indus- 
trial adjustment consultant with 
the federal government in Lon- 
don, Ontario. Vince has held 
government postings in several 
Ontario cities over the past 27 
years. He is married. 

Monique (St-Aubin) Macdon- 
ald, S BSc, is area manager, 
northeastern U.S., with Syn- 
ermed Inc. in the business of 
healthcare. Monique is married 
and lives in Berwick, Maine. 


68 Arthur Blum, L BA (Eng- 


lish), taught Grades 5 and 6 
for 23 years after graduation 
from Loyola. He is now assistant 
principal at Liberty Central 
School in Liberty, New York. 
Arthur is married and has four 
children. 
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become a card- 


eeeree PEPER REE RHETT HEHE TOeRee 


carrying grad! 


The Alumni ID card 
features your name, degree, 
year of graduation and 

your personalized 
identification number at 
Concordia. 


To receive further in- 
formation on any of the 
above benefit programs, 

contact the Office of 
Alumni Affairs: 
514-848-3819. 


To obtain your Alumni ID 
Card, fill out the application 
form on this page, and mail 
it with a cheque for $20, 
payable to Concordia 
University, to: 

Concordia University 
Office of Alumni Affairs 
Suite BC-101, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montréal, Québec, 

H3G IM8 


(Please allow three weeks 
for delivery) 


Or visit our offices at 
Loyola (7141 Sherbrooke St. 
West, Suite CC-324) 

or Sir George (1463 Bishop 
St. Suite BC-101) during 
business hours. 


LIBRARY ACCESS 


& BORROWING 
PRIVILEGES 


Continue to use the vast 
resources of the Concordia 
Libraries and Media Centre, 
including the Vanier Library at 
Loyola and the Webster 
Library at Sir George. 
848-7706." 


CENTRE FOR 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


Registration and late registra- 
tion fees ($10 to $50) are 
waived for courses at the 
Concordia Centre for 
Continuing Education. 
848-3600.* 


DISCOUNTS 
Al CENTAUR 


THEATRE 

10% off on individual plays 
Upon presentation of your 
Alumni 1D Card. 

453 St-Francois-Xavier, 
Montreal. 288-| 229" 


NORTH 

AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE PREMIUM 
RATES 


Alumni term life insurance is 
an economical and effective 
Way to build toward a secure 
financial future. This afford- 
able plan generates high secu- 





sood reasons to be a lifetime 


Concordia Alumni 


1.1). Cardholder 


AUDIO/VISUAL 
SERVICES & 
EQUIPMENT RENTALS 


Campus rates available at the 
AVISTA resource centres on 
both campuses. Services 
include: language lab, record- 
ing studio, television pro- 
duction studio, photo lab and 
equipment rentals. 848-3444.* 


SPORTS MEDICINE 


CLINIC 
When in need, stop by this 


clinic and take care of those 
aches and sprains. Your 
Alumni card will automatically 
register a $5 discount on 
both assessments and regular 
treatments. 848-3317.* 


WORD PRO- 
CESSING SERVICES 


Alumni ID cardholders are 
eligible to use the Loyola 
Campus word processing 
computer labs (Room 
CC207) with WordPerfect 
5.| capabilities. Laser output 
available at discount rates. 
Floppy disk required. 848- 
7662.* 


FINE ARTS 
SUPPLY STORE 


Student discounts available for 
alumni at the art supply store 
in the Fine Arts Building, 

1395 René-Lévesque Blvd. W. 
848-4609.* 


on-campus 


GARDERIE CON- 
CORDIA DAY 
CARE SERVICE 


Concordia graduates have 
priority placement at the 
downtown Garderie 
Concordia. Academic year or 
full-year sessions are available 
with qualified instruction. 
2305 

St. Marc Street. 848-8789.* 






CO-OP 
CONCORDIA 
COMPUTER STORE 


For an initial $12 membership 
fee, take advantage of low 
costs on computer equipment 
at the student-run, non-profit 
computer store located in the 
Hall Building. 848-7905.* 


off-campus 


TILDEN 
RENT-A-CAR 


DISCOUNT RATES 
All Alumni ID cardholders 
automatically receive a 
customized Tilden SVP 
discount card, good for a 
$37/day guaranteed rate 
(unlimited mileage) on all 
sizes of rental cars. 
|-800-387-4747.* 


CONCORDIA/ 
BANK OF MON- 
TREAL MASTERCARD 


Support Concordia and 
benefit from a 1% lower 
interest rate on this special- 
ized Affinity MasterCard or 
Gold MasterCard. The Uni- 
versity benefits from a com- 


MELOCHE/ 

MONNEX HOME 
& AUTO INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


Enjoy group rates with other 
satisfied Concordia graduates 
on home and car insurance 
policies, and spread your pay- 
ments over 12 months with- 
out interest! | -800-361-3821. 


STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES ON POPULAR 


MAGAZINES 

Up to 80% savings on all 
your favourite magazines, 
from Maclean's to Time to TV 
Guide! Enjoy this popular stu- 
dent promotion as a 


NAUTILUS 
PLUS FITNESS 
MEMBERSHIP 


Benefit from the Concordia/ 
Nautilus Plus corporate plan. 
Save $120 on the initiation fee 
and a $5 monthly rebate 

on all Nautilus Plus tennis 
packages at all 20 locations 
across Quebec. Vouchers 
required.* 


VIAU-MARLIN 





CONCORDIA 

STINGERS 
VARSITY SPORTS 
DISCOUNTS 


Support the Concordia 
Stingers in varsity football, 
hockey and basketball at 
Loyola. All card-carrying 
Alumni enjoy a $1 discount 
on all Stingers games. 
848-3850* 


LEGAL INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES 


Take advantage of Con- 
cordia’s legal-aid services 
staffed by law students. Call 
for an appointment, free of 
charge. No restrictions, with 
confidentiality assured. 
848-4960.* 


LAURENTIAN 
BANK BENEFIT 
PROGRAM 


Benefit from reduced rates on 
loans, bonus rates for RRSPs 
and elimination of service 
charges on many banking 
services. An extensive program 
of financial service benefits tai- 
lored to the needs of the uni- 
versity graduate. 284-3931." 


Bac LONG 
TRAVEL AGENCY DISTANCE 


DISCOUNTS AND 
PACKAGES 


Enjoy free membership in 
Marlin Travel’s personal travel 
profile program and a 5% dis- 
count on all preferred suppli- 
ers’ vacation packages. Call 





SAVINGS PLAN 

Take advantage of special dis- 
counts on residential long-dis- 
tance telephone calls through 
this special group rate pro- 
gram. Savings of |7%—40% off 
your current phone bill! 


rity for low monthly premium _—‘™ission on your purchases, at_ — Concordia graduate. |-800- for your $50 savings coupon!* |-800-665-5691. 

payments. |-800-668-0195. no extra cost to you! 968-1747. _ 
savhavanvuascatouatovepsenss Concordia Alumni ID Card application Sabkinkebbundpusbesieasssehe 
IAM i i ee 
ADDRESS _.. =) ee eee eee 
PRO Us COC RR Fe ee TEL. (A) 2 Si ee ee EN aT Be eee al 
DEGREE GRADUATING YEAR PRE-1974: USGW UO) LOY 


Mail with cheque for $20, payable to Concordia University, to: Concordia University Office of Alumni Affairs, 
Suite BC-101, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Montréal, Québec, H3G | M8. Please allow three weeks for delivery. 


* Alumni ID Card required. The Alumni ID Card may be revoked by Concordia University at any time. 


XAVIER NUEZ 





Thirteen years, to be exact, but Raymonde Khazzam, 61, and her sis- 
ter, Albertine Isahayek, 65, both graduated from Concordia this year 
with a BFA. Each is justifiably proud, of the other and of herself. 


Daniel Colson, L BA (econom- 
ics), is vice-chair and CEO of 
Hollinger Inc. (Toronto), pub- 
lishers of The Telegraph (Lon- 
don). Daniel is married, has 
two sons and lives in London, 
England. 


6 Maurice B. Chopin, S BA, 
is the self-employed owner 
of Gametronics, an electronic 
games company, in Calgary. 
Maurice is studying for a 
BComm from U of Calgary. He 
is married and has two children. 


Peter Shenfield, S BA, is a part- 
ner in the executive search firm 
of Baker Harris & Partners Ltd. 
in Toronto. In September 1994, 
Peter will become president of 
Jewish Vocational Service of 
Metro Toronto. He is married 
and has two children, the elder 
of whom is at Concordia. 


] John Cawsey, L BA, is 
director of sales and mar- 
keting in North America and the 
Caribbean for Uwatec USA in 
Greenville, South Carolina. He 


writes, “Just moved to South 
Carolina — must be time to take 
up golf, this is the right place.” 
Gabriel (Gabe) Forray, S BSc, 

is living in Dallas, Texas, where 
he is systems development man- 
ager with the electric utility Cen- 
tral and South West Services. 
Gabe is married and has an 
eight-month-old daughter. He 
writes, “I’m glad I don’t have 
snow to shovel, or the cold.” 


Paul Jean Jr., L BSc (psycho- 
logy), is a senior project manag- 
er, systems, with Human Re- 
sources Development Canada. 
His latest accomplishment was 
a Gold Medal for Systems Re- 
engineering — automating job 
banks in more than 600 sites in 
Canada. He is married and has 
two sons. Paul is a wine educator 
and certified wine judge. He has 
been publishing Better Wine- 
making Magazine for the past 
eight years. He writes, “With 
only two and a half leap years 
left to retirement, | am looking 
forward to lots of fishing.” 


Steve Lake, S BA, is a casino 
supervisor, monitoring blackjack 
and roulette games, at Caesar’s 
Palace in Las Vegas. He writes, 
“I spent three months in Wind- 
sor, helping to open the new 
casino in Ontario. I would wel- 
come any graduate who comes 
to Las Vegas and needs any advice.” 
] Denis Brault, L BA (clas- 

sics), was recently appointed 
director of the junior school at 
Lower Canada College in Mon- 
treal. He will also teach Latin 
and classical Greek. 


] Valerie Davies, S BA, has 

been a teacher of business 
education with the Carleton 
Board of Education. In July she 
retired to Merville, B.C. She 
writes, “Retiring to Lotusland 
(i.e. Vancouver Island).” 


Brian Hatter, S BA (geography), 
is a training specialist with 
Eduphis Management in Mon- 
treal. He writes that he is com- 
pleting a two-year assignment as 
a training specialist in irrigation 
in Sulawesi Utara, Indonesia — 

a CIDA project training 1,200 in 
many fields. Brian is married 
and has a five-year-old. 


Kim G. Hollett, S BA, is manag- 
er of facilities and leasing with 
Royal Bank of Canada in Van- 
couver. He is married and has 
two children. 
] Marc Brousseau, S BComm, 
is a financial consultant and 
broker with Spectrum/Bullock 
Investment Funds in Montreal. 
He has earned the licence and 
professional designation of 
Chartered Administrator in 
Financial Planning. Marc is mar- 
ried and has two sons, both of 
whom are professional hockey 
players. 
Serge St. Amand, L BA (honours 
sociology), is supervisor of per- 
sonnel services with the public 
works department of the City of 
Edmonton. Serge is married. 


] Bella Chandler, S BA 
(French literature), is 
executive director of Montreal 


Women’s ORT (Organization 
for Rehabilitation through 
Training), a fundraising organi- 
zation. Bella is married and has 
three children. 


] Christina Russel (Laverty), 
BSc, and Kelly Laverty, 
BComm, are married and live in 
Calgary with their two teenagers. 
Kelly is director of small business 
systems for Northern Telecom. 


] Kenneth Beraznik, BA, is 

a self-employed real estate 
broker specializing in ICI. He 
lives in Richmond Hill, Ontario, 
is married and has three daugh- 
ters. He writes, “Would like to 
hear from fellow graduates to 
discuss old times!” 


Sandra Journeaux Henderson, 
BA (French), is a French-lan- 
guage educator. She has promot- 
ed and encouraged French lan- 
guage and culture throughout 
Canada, particularly in the 
Yukon where she helped estab- 
lish the first French school. San- 
dra is married, has two children 
and lives in Whitehorse, Yukon. 


Linda Heslegrave, BA (history), 
is manager, policy branch, with 
the Ontario Training and Adjus- 
ment Board in Toronto. Linda is 
single. 
] Douglas Gray, BA (com- 
munication studies), is a 
senior Customer service repre- 
sentative with KIWI Interna- 
tional Airlines. Douglas is 
divorced, has one son and is liv- 
ing in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
He writes, “Would love to hear 
from old classmates and 
Hingston Hall buddies; espe- 
cially members of the ‘hearts’ 
(card-playing) gang.” 
Barry Novak, BComm/Comp- 
Sci, is a senior systems analyst 
for advertising, market research 
and sales with Procter & Gam- 
ble’s health-care division. He 
lives in Mason, Ohio, with his 
wife and two daughters. 
Mary Shepherd, BFA, GrDip 89 
(library studies), is a self- 
employed artist. She recently 
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OF —_— | Didier 
: Guillevic 
Ph.D. student 


“My professor's computer MRL © 
will decipher the biggest puzzle of all. 
Your doctor's handwriting.” 


Think about it. A computer programme that can read handwriting using human thinking patterns. It is the 
brainchild of Dr. Ching Suen, founder and director of Concordia’s Centre for Pattern Recognition and 

Machine Intelligence (a member of the IRIS Group, one of Canada’s 15 Networks of Centres of Excellence). 

This breakthrough is the result of what Dr. Suen describes as “close cooperation within one of the most 

sophisticated research teams in the world.” Recipient of more than $2.5 million in grants, including 
$1.3 million from Bell, Dr. Suen also wins praise from students like Didier Guillevic, a native of Brittany, 
who says: “I learned of Dr. Suen’s work while completing my Master's in France, Germany and England. 
He was widely recognized as the leading authority in his field. That's why I chose Concordia for my 
Doctorate.” 


And there are other valid reasons Concordia is the right university for so many people: more than 
160 undergraduate and graduate programmes with strong reputations in business studies, 
communications, psychology, fine arts and engineering; a college system offering a personalized 
approach to education; a friendly atmosphere with professors who are known for their 
accessibility; a remarkable choice of programmes on a full- and part-time basis; and two 
campuses with a student body truly representative of Montréal’s diverse population. 


When you consider that Concordia is also known for being in touch with the real world, 
you can be assured that what you learn here will go farther out there. 
Montréal (Québec) H3G 1M8 


ee Concordia 


Keal eduction for the teal wold 










1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


had a solo show in Montreal and 
has taken part in several group 
shows in the past year. Mary is 
married and has three children. 


Irene Turnaski (Melnyk) Yeo- 
mans, BA (English/education), 
is on maternity leave from her 
job invoicing international 
aviation for Shell Canada in 
Montreal. Irene has remarried 
and has two children and two 
stepchildren. 

Daniel A. Zabludowski, BA, is a 
partner in the Miami, Florida, 
law firm of Litow, Cutler and 
Zabludowski. The firm just 
opened additional offices in 
Palm Beach, Florida, and in 
Lyons, France. Daniel is married 
and has two children. 


] Eunice G. de Gruchy, BA, 

MA 91, is an education 
consultant in professional devel- 
opment with the Cree School 
Board in Chisasibi, Quebec. She 
writes, “I have been working 
throughout the James Bay area 
for Cree education students since 
Feb, 92...a great experience.” 


Gene Dempsey, BComm, is sales 
manager with Group Technolo- 
gies electronic manufacturers in 
Tampa, Florida. Gene is married 
and has two sons. 


Stephen Giovannoni, BA (Eng- 
lish), GrDip 80 (communica- 
tions), is night manager at the 
Thérése Casgrain Sports Centre 
of John Abbott College. He is 
married and has two daughters. 
He writes he is “looking forward 
to Concordia U. approving the 
building of new sports facilities 
in the very near future.” 


Barbara Kagna, BA, is living in 
Hollywood, Florida. She is 
teaching in Coral Gables, is a 
manager for World Yacht Club 
and is a director of the not-for- 
profit Phone-A-Float Plan which 
saves boaters’ lives. 

Daniel Reicher, GrDip (com- 
munity politics & the law), is a 
professional court interpreter 
for the Minister of Justice in 
Montreal. Daniel was the first 
ombudsperson on the down- 
town campus, 1978-80. He is 
single. 


Victor Sealy, BSc, is math coor- 
dinator with the Calgary Board 

of Education. Victor is married 

and has three children. 


] David B. Collins, BComm, 
is working with the Foreign 
Service in Ottawa. He recently 
returned to Canada from a post- 
ing in Brussels. 
John Monroe, BCompSci, 
reports he had an enjoyable year 
as the CUAA Toronto chapter’s 
past-president. “Great time in 
Paris as Francophone Games 
track-and-field official. Hope to 
see many BCompSci 79ers at 
Homecoming and upcoming 
Toronto chapter activities.” 


Roman Prokaziuk, BComm, is 
director of marketing and sales 
for The Third Loop, a Niagara- 
on-the-Lake company specializ- 
ing in recycled and environmen- 
tal supplies. He is married and 
has two sons. Roman writes, 
“Tm still a proud Montreal 
Canadiens and Expos fan living 
in a land of Leafs and Blue Jays!” 


8 Andrew Houlberg, 
BComm (marketing), 
recently became sales manager 
for the Latin American group of 
The Gillette Company in Boston, 
Mass. For four years prior to this 
appointment, he had been sales 
manager for Procter & Gamble 
in Caracas, Venezuela. 
Norman Robinson, BFA 
(music), is a technical engineer, 
building, maintaining and 
designing all aspects of audio 
recording studios for Manta 
Eastern Sound. Norman lives in 
Etobicoke, Ontario, is married 
and has a daughter. 
Jim Smith, MA (creative writ- 
ing), is a policy/procedure writer 
with the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion in Ontario. He lives with his 
common-law mate of 11 years, 
two cats and a dog. Jim writes, 
“At the advanced age of 42, I will 
be starting first year of law at 
Osgoode Hall Law School in 
September! And I am currently 
shopping around my fourth 
poetry book manuscript.” 


XAVIER NUEZ 


Executives & friend 





Student association types, past and present, were well represented 
at Grad Finale ‘94. From left are: Philip Dalton, 93-94 CUSA co-presi- 
dent; Geneviéve Grenier, 94-95 CSU representative; Marika Giles, 
93-94 CUSA vice-president, 94-95 CSU president; Stanley Yee, 93-94 
ECA president. With these student politicos is Dean of Students 
Brian Counihan. (This year, the Concordia University Student 
Association changed its name to the Concordia Student Union.) 


8 Elsie German, BSc, is 

studying for a doctorate in 
adult education at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion. Elsie lives in Georgetown, 
Ontario. 


Monique Vadlovo-Landa, BA 
(honours French literature), is 
a translator with the Canadian 
Federation of Students in 
Ottawa. She is widowed and has 
two sons — one a doctor, the 
other a dentist. 


David Wallwork, BSc (exercise 
science), is an athletic trainer 
and in minor league rehabilita- 
tion with the Chicago White 
Sox. David lives in Sarasota with 
his wife and daughter. He writes, 
“We kayak on the Gulf 12 
months a year and don’t miss 
the snow.” 


8 Henry Kam-Keong Ma, 
BFA (graphic design), is 
culture department head with 
the Macau Urban Council. He is 
married. He writes he has been 
back home in Macau for more 
than 10 years. “I would like to 


get some information about my 
friends. For example, Frederic 
Serre, Eric Serre...” 


Elizabeth Levesley Evans, BA 
(ECE), is living in West Sussex, 
England. She is married to a 
British Airways flight engineer 
and the couple has two children. 
She writes, “Would like to know 
of any alumni in Surrey or West 
Sussex.” 


Amin Janmohamed, BA (poli. 
sci./history), is a director and con- 
sultant with Good Taste Ltd. in 
London England. Amin is single. 


8 Thomas H. Bennett, BSc 
(mathematics), is product 
manager with the computer soft- 

ware company M3i Systems. 
Massimo Bergamini, BA (poli. 
sci.), is press secretary for Secre- 
tary of State Fernand Robichaud. 
Massimo is married and has 
three children. 

Marie-Josée Dagenais, BAdmin, 
is destination supervisor for 
Costa Rica with Fiesta West tour 
operators of Vancouver. She has 
also worked in the Dominican 
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Republic, Mexico, Colombia and 
Nicaragua. 

Peter Dietmeyer, BComm,, is 
president of Zane Graphics ad 
agency in Dorval. He is married. 
René Juneau, BCompSci, is a 
consultant on Unix and financial 
systems for Digital Equipment of 
Canada in Willowdale, Ontario. 
He was married last year. René 
writes, “Happy to see news of 
Walter Prager in last issue. If 
anyone cares: Graham Beasley is 
happily married in Mountain 
View, California.” 

Leo J. Lazimbat, BAdmin, is dis- 
trict sales manager for Black 
Clawson Company, a pulp-and- 
paper equipment manufacturer. 
He and his wife live in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Susie Mah, BFA (film produc- 
tion), is first assistant art direc- 
tor with Shining Lake Produc- 
tions in Scarborough, Ontario. 
The company produced the 
Road to Avonlea TV series. Susie 
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is married and has two toddlers. 
She writes, “Hey, cinema grads 
of 84! Come to this year’s 
Homecoming reunion!” 
Andrea Meyers-Klein, BFA (art 
history), is an interior designer 
working in collaboration with the 
architectural firm of Desmarais, 
Pilon, Cousineau, Yaghijian, St- 
Jean, Rodgers in Montreal. 
Andrea is married and has a son. 


Patricia Moser, MBA, is direc- 
tor, materials management, with 
Toronto East General Hospital. 
She has a son. 


Max H. Steinberg, BComm, 
works for Bell Canada in Mon- 
treal. He is divorced and has two 
children. 


8 Richard Gibeault, BA, is a 
sales coordinator for Que- 

becor Printing. He is married 

and has one child. 

Graeme McPhalen, BComn,, is 

a financial planner with Laurent- 

ian Financial Service in Toronto. 


He has started a business, 
McPhalen Insurance and Finan- 
cial Planning Agency. He writes, 
“Toronto’s not so bad. I’m hav- 
ing a blast!” 

Francis Meredith, BEng (electri- 
cal), is a test engineer working 
on military radios with Comput- 
ing Devices Canada in Calgary. 
He says he is having a house 
built and hopes to be active in 
ham radio again soon as 
VA3FM. Francis is married. 
Anthony E. Paraskevas, BA, 
owns and operates the consult- 
ing firm of Centurion Commu- 
nications in Dollard des 
Ormeaux. Before launching his 
company, he held corporate 
sales positions with Air Canada 
and with American Express. 
Youssef Tannous, BCompSci, is 
manager of the training depart- 
ment at Ericsson cellular systems 
in Montreal. 


Francois Weldon, BA (econom- 
ics), is living in Paris where he is 
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first secretary (finance) to the 
Canadian Delegation to the 
OECD. Francois is married and 
has two children. 

Nancy Wood, BA (journalism/ 
SCPA), is a writer/broadcaster 
on CBC radio’s morning show, 
Daybreak, in Montreal. Nancy is 
married. 


Sharon Ziai, BCompSci, is mar- 
ried to Mehrzad Ziai (BCompSci 
87) and the couple has two sons. 


8 Catherine Blackburn, 
BFA, is a teacher at John 
Fisher Public School in Toronto. 

A solo art exhibit of her work 
was scheduled for June and July 
at the Centre francophone in 
Toronto. 


Valérie Des Bois, BA (honours 
psychology), is a speech thera- 
pist with handicapped teens at 
H6pital Marie-Enfant. She 
writes, “Getting married June 25 
to a mad Irishman. Very happy 


and wishing Concordia a great 
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Committees 


(call 848-3817) Homecoming (call 848-3815) 
(call 848-3817) Mentor Chapter work 


send a fax to 
(514) 848-2826. 
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om In Xe 
memoriam 


Robert (Bob) Barr, S BA 1958, 
died in a single-car accident 
near his Brockville, Ontario, 
home on July 22, 1994. Barr 
was renowned as one of 
Ontario’s most colourful 
criminal lawyers. He was 63. 


Frank Bartel, S BComm 1965, 
MBA 1975, died May 12, 1994, 
at St. Eustache after a long bat- 
tle with cancer. He was 56. 


Laurie Brodrick Corcoran, BA 
1974, died June 18, 1994, at 
Montreal after a courageous 
battle with cancer. 


Marion L. Fell, BFA 1988, died 
June 17, 1994, at Brockville, 

Ontario, after a six-month bat- 
tle with cancer. 


Charlotte Forster, S BA 1944, 
died May 5, 1994, at Montreal. 


Chantal Malard, BFA 1992, 
died in a bicycling accident, 
June 1994 at Montreal. 









































Arthur Henry was a lecturer 
at Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity in first-year college 
maths and physics, evenings, 
for eight years in the 1930s. He 
died of cancer, June 6, 1994. 


Walter McBroom, S BSc 1957, 
died in May 1994, at Montreal. 
He was 84. 


William Fell McGown, S BSc 
1942, died May 10, 1994, at 
Vancouver. 


Bert McNeil, MEng 1976, died 
May 6, 1994, at Vancouver 

after a lengthy and courageous 
battle with cancer. 


Maurice Murphy, L BA 1942, 
S BComm 1964, died January 
29, 1994. 


George Samuel, BA 1984. 














In Memoriam information is drawn 
from a variety of sources including 
newspaper obituaries and personal 
communications. The brevity of some 
entries reflects the limited nature of 
information received. Due to space 
constraints, it is usually not possible to 
run full-length obituaries. 


20th birthday. Nice to see Nor- 
man Segalowitz in the magazine. 
He hasn’t changed a bit!” 


lan Evans, BA (sociology), isan 
information systems consultant 
with hisown company, Evans 
Consulting Services Inc. in Pick- 
ering, Ontario. Ian is married and 
has two children. 


Toni Martucci, BA (poli. sci.), 
MA 89 (public policy and admin- 
istration), is married to Roberto 
Scardera (BComm 89). They 
have a son and a second child was 
expected this summer. 


Monica de Romer, BA (commu- 
nication studies), is married to 
alumnus Richard Brisland (BA 
88). They have three children and 
live in New Westminster, B.C. 


John Way, BA (geography), is 
working in sales in men’s suits 
and accessories at Filene’s 
Department Store in the Rhode 
Island Mall. John is married and 
the couple is expecting a child in 
January. 


8 [an Carlin, MBA, is a cus- 
tomer service representa- 
tive with Canada Maritime in 
New Jersey. Canadian Maritime 
is a shipping subsidiary of Cana- 
dian Pacific. 
Jeff Crossman, BA, MBA 91, 
is project officer in public mar- 
kets development for le Bureau 
fédéral de développement 
régional in Montreal. 
Yves Durivage, BComm, GrDip 
(accounting) 88, is a chartered 
accountant working as an invest- 
ment adviser with RBC Domin- 
ion Securities in Montreal. He is 
married and has a son. 


Marc LaFerriére, BA, is an analyst 
with the Solicitor General of 
Canada in Ottawa. He writes, 
“Recently moved back after three 
years in Vancouver — beautiful, 
but far from home.” 

Jonathan P. Levine, BCompSci, 
is a software designer in Univer- 
sity of Ghent’s department of 
applied mathematics. He will be 
in Belgium until March 1995. 
Luigi Pallotta, BComm, is 
owner and director of Construc- 


Hereditary predisposition 


XAVIER NUEZ 





Some people get blue eyes, some people get freckles. It’s all in the 
genes. And that seems to be where Linda Webster (GrDip ecotoxi- 
cology 94), right, got her taste in universities. Out to celebrate her 
graduation with her at the Grad Finale are mom Gail Webster (BA 

82) and dad Stephen Webster (S BSc 69). 


tion Lavacon in Montreal. He is 
married. 


Mehrzad Ziai, BCompSci, isa 
software designer with Bell 
Northern Research. He is married 
to Sharon Ziai (BCompSci 86). 


8 Richard Brisland, BA 
(anthropology), has 
changed careers from archaeol- 
ogy to technical writer for 
Hughes Aircraft Systems in Rich- 
mond, B.C. He is married to 
Monica de Rémer (BA 86). 
Richard S. Keirstead, BA (Eng- 
lish), received his MA in interna- 
tional business law from 
Columbia Pacific University. 
He is director of publications for 
the Roppongi Bar Association in 
Tokyo, Japan. 
Martin S. Thomas, BCompSci, 
is working with Bell Northern 
Research in Maidenhead, Eng- 
land, on the Global System for 
Mobile communications. He 
adds a p.s.: “Steve Chacon, can 
I have my COMP 441 notes 
back!?” 


8 Patricia E. Burr, BFA (art 
education), is in her third 
year of teaching art and drama at 
Macdonald High School in Ste- 
Anne-de-Bellevue. Patricia is 

married and has two sons. 


Eric Chabot, BSc (geology/ 
physics), is a project manager 
with the environmental special- 
ist Biogénie, in Pointe-aux- 
Trembles. 

Maria Di Niro, BEng (building), 
is married with a new baby 
daughter and is living in Torino, 
Italy. She writes, “Although I am 
very happy to be living in Italy, 

I still miss my BEng classmates, 
especially H.W. and R.C.” 

Mike Ewart, BSc (biology), is 
completing an MBA at University 
of Tulsa in Oklahoma. He sends 
“a special congratulatory note to 
Patrick Alexander (BSc 89 bio- 
logy), the proud recipient of a 
Master of Human Kinetics degree 
from University of Windsor.” 
Denise Motard, BA (honours 
psychology), obtained her MA in 
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CHARLES BELANGER 


Concordia Golf Tournament. 





LAURIE BRODRICK 
1952-1994 


Concordia University and Loyola 
alumni associations lost a dedi- 
cated volunteer and dear friend 
with the death of Laurie Brodrick 
in June. 


Laurie began her studies at 
Loyola College, following in the 
footsteps of her father, Dr. Robert 
Brodrick. However, she graduat- 
ed in 1974 with a BA, honours 
Spanish, from Concordia Univer- 
sity. During her years as a stu- 
dent, she played hockey for her 
school. When she graduated, her 
teammates honoured her by 
establishing the Laurie Brodrick 
Award, still given annually to the 
outstanding female freshman 
athlete. 


After graduation and while 
building and maintaining a distin- 


guished career in banking, Laurie 
continued her contributions to her alma mater. She served on the Loyola Alumni Association 
board, the CUAA board, the board of the Loyola Peace Institute and the Board of Governors of 
Concordia University. She helped create Concordia’s annual Homecoming, was co-chair of the 
alumni division appeal for the 1991/92 Annual Giving Campaign and a regular participant in the 


Laurie was one of the recipients of the 1993-94 Distinguished Service Award which she accepted 
at the alumni awards banquet held January 27. 


Laurie Brodrick died June 18, 1994, after a courageous year-long fight with cancer. She was 41. 


psychology from Université du 
Québec 4 Montréal in 1993. She 
is now working as a real estate 
agent with Royal LePage in 
N.D.G. “...not far from the Loy- 
ola campus she so liked.” 


Evanthia Samartzidis, BA (psy- 
chology), is an attorney and 
partner with Samartzidis, Jones, 
Butler and Friedman in Montre- 
al. Evanthia is married. 


Roberto Scardera, BComm 
(marketing), is working at Eicon 
Technologies software commu- 
nication in Lachine as a senior 
buyer of electronic components. 
He worked previously for Pratt 
& Whitney and for Teleglobe 
Inc. Roberto is married to Toni 
Martucci (BA 86, MA 89). 


Max Wallace, BA (journalism), 
is station manager at CKCU FM, 


Canada’s largest community 
radio station, in Ottawa. Max is 
also diretor of the Ottawa Folk 
Festival. 


9 Michel Andersen, BComm 

(finance), is a senior finan- 
cial analyst with Bell Helicopter 
in Mirabel, Quebec. 


André Choquet, BSc (actuarial 
math), is living in Maraval, 
Trinidad, and looking for work. 
He'd like to get in touch with 
other alumni in Trinidad. 


Alain Filotto, BA (poli.sci.), is a 
peace officer with the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police in 
Surrey, B.C. He is married. 
Arvind K. Joshi, EMBA, is the 
new director of professional ser- 
vices at St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Montreal. Arvind is a member of 


the Canadian College of Health 
Service Executives. 


Martin MacDonald, BSc (chem- 
istry), is Montreal laboratory 
manager of on-site pilot plant 
test work operations for the 
mining division of Tallon Metal 
Technologies, an environmental 
chemistry company. Martin 
recently married. 

Todd B. Mager, BComm, GrDip 
92 (accountancy), is a senior 
auditor with Benjamin Kaplan, 
chartered accountant, in Mon- 
treal. Todd is married. 


Brian Matlin, BA (sociology), is 
married to Jana Godfrey (BA 
91). They live in Burnaby, B.C. 


Jessica Mersiadis, BCompSci, is 
a network analyst with Human 
Resources Development Canada 
in Montreal. She provides tech- 
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nical support to 200 users of a 
Banyan Vines network, as well as 
working on special projects. She 
writes, “Off hours...] am a singer 
in a jazz band I’ve put together 
(piano, acoustic bass, drums).” 


Pamela Murray, BA (communi- 
cation studies), is a production 
assistant with McGill-Queen’s 
University Press. 


Daniel O’Halloran, BA (urban 
studies), is unemployed, living 
in Etobicoke, Ontario. 


Jay Pasemko, BComm (finance), 
completed his MBA this year at 
the University of Western 
Ontario’s Business School. 


Marie-Daphne Tackoor, BA 
(sociology), is a front desk clerk 
at the Minto Place Suite Hotel in 
Ottawa. She is married. 


Barbara Tylbor, BA (journal- 
ism), is a radio producer with 
MéteoMédia weather forecasting 
in Montreal. She is married. 


9 Staci Riley Caillé, BA 

(language/communica- 
tions), is catering manager for 
The Whitney Hotel/King Hotels 
in her native Minnesota. Staci 
married following graduation 
and writes, “Plans to move to 
husband’s native France in a few 
years — good to hear from you, 
Per!” 


Anil Chitnis, BA (economics), is 
a bilingual customer service rep- 
resentative/inside sales with the 
marketing firm of Groupmark 
Canada in Mississauga. Anil 
writes, “I was in Montreal for 
this year’s convocation. I really 
miss Montreal. Good luck to all 
the new grads.” 


Jana Godfrey, BA (communica- 
tion studies), is studying nursing 
at the British Columbia Institute 
of Technology. She is married to 
Brian A. Matlin (BA 90). She 
writes, “We miss Montreal but 
we re having a great time in B.C. 
Best wishes to friends we left 
behind.” 


Helen Konstaniopoulos, BA 
(communication studies/jour- 
nalism), has been living in Paris 
for the past three years. She is 
international communications 


coordinator, advertising and PR, 
with Europcar Interrent Interna- 
tional. She writes, “Anybody 
coming though Paris is very wel- 
come to look me up!” 


Terrence Levine, GrDip (jour- 
nalism), is political attaché 
(speechwriting, media, research 
etc.) for Robert Libman, MNA. 
Terrence recently ran (unsuc- 
cessfully) for the Town of 
Mount Royal council. 


Sylvain Martel, DIA, is a refer- 
ence librarian with KPMG Pois- 
sant Thibault — Peat Marwick 
Thorne in Montreal. 


Joanne McCarthy, BComm 
(marketing), is a field coordina- 
tor with the market research 
firm Tandemar Research, in 
Montreal. Joanne is studying for 
her MSCA at Concordia. 


Julie Potvin, BA (psychology), 

is working in administration and 
customer service for John Brook 
Company. She is studying for a 
BAdmin from Concordia. 
Patricia Soares, BComm, is an 
account manager with AGT in 
Calgary. Patricia is engaged. 


9 Robyn Bennett, BComm 
(international business), is 
working in sales and marketing 
for Thomas J. Lipton—Unilever 
Canada, producers of consumer 
packaged goods. Robyn earned 
an MBA from McGill in May. 


Karel Caslavsky, BEng 
(mechanical), is a design engi- 
neer in 3D design with Engi- 
neered Design Inc. of Toronto. 
Isabelle Décarie, BA (communi- 
cation studies/philosophy), stud- 
ied French literature at Univer- 
sité de Montréal and hopes to go 
on to a PhD. She is now an 
insurance broker with Meloche 
Insurance. She writes, “This 
business is very far from French 
literature but hey! I do need 
financing! Plus it’s a wonderful 
company to work for since I deal 
with students and graduates.... 

I miss the easy years of the BA at 
Concordia and wish I could start 
all over again!” 

Daniel A. Gardner, BComm, 
has been appointed to the staff 


XAVIER NUEZ 


The English teachers 


Y 





A cluster of 1994 TESL (teaching English as a second 
language) graduates gathered round their under- 
graduate program coordinator, Barbara Barclay 

(BA 74, BEd 74) at Grad Finale 94. From the left are: 
Andrew Dunsmore, Barclay, Desirée Leong-Son 
Cormier, Camille Charron and Hilarie Cruickshank. 


of Vitale, Caturano and Co., 

a Boston-based CPA firm. Dan 
passed the Massachusetts Uni- 
form Certified Public Accoun- 
tants Exam on his first attempt 
and was awarded the silver 
medal for the second highest 
score on the test. 

Robert Mesher, BFA (art educa- 
tion), is assistant editor for 
Makivik News in Inukjuak, 
Quebec. 

J. Peter Owsiany, BComn, is a 
controller with Asia-Pacific. He 
lives in Singapore, is married 
and has two children. 

Audrey Seddon, BFA (music), is 
doing marketing data entry at 
Paramount Training Canada 
(UCI) in St. Laurent. She was 
engaged to be married in 
August. Audrey writes, “There 
are few job opportunities in my 
field these days, but I’m working 
and I’m happy, and that’s most 
important!” 


Scott J. Smith, BComm (admin. 
management), is a credit admin- 
istrator with Wood Gundy in 
Toronto. 


Suzanne van Arragon, BEd 
(TESL), is studying for her MA 
in linguistics from University of 
Utah in Salt Lake City. She was 
married last summer. 


9 Arif Boediman, MBA, is a 
consultant on APEC mat- 
ters for the Department of 
Transportation in Jakarta, 
Indonesia. He left Montreal at 
the end of June 1994. Arif is 
married and has three children. 


M. Bilal Dabliz, BEng (build- 
ing), is a junior engineer with 
Groupe HBA in St-Hyacinthe, 
Quebec. Bilal is married and has 
one daughter. 


Catriona Hartles, BA (transla- 
tion), is a self-employed transla- 
tor living in Ste-Sophie, Quebec. 
She is married. 


NOTICE 


is hereby given that the 

Loyola Alumni 

Association Inc. 
will hold its 


88th Annual 
General 
Meeting 


at the Loyola 
Faculty Club 


at 6 p.m. 
Sept. 20, 1994 


The meeting is held for 

the purpose of receiving 

reports and election of a 
new slate of directors. 


R.S.V.P. 
Alumni Office 
848-3823 





Stephen Kull, BA (geography), 
is studying for a BSc in forestry 
at University of New Brunswick. 
He writes, “Message to Andrew 
& Carl: we will take on the 
mountains again.” 

Sébastien St-Francois, BA 
(translation), is a teacher (TESL) 
at Séminaire de la Trés-Sainte- 
Trinité, a private high school in 
St-Bruno, Quebec. He writes he 
isn’t married yet, but plans to be 
engaged soon. 

Carmine Tarsitano, MEng 
(electrical), is an electronics 
engineer, circuit development, 
with CAE Electronics in 
Montreal. Carmine is married 
with a child on the way. 


Clement Woo, BEng (electrical), 
is a product support engineer for 
Northern Telecom in Ottawa. 
He writes, “Warmest regards to 
all the Engineering Class of 93!” 
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Teaching and research: 


JACK LIGHTSTONE 





you cant have one without the other 


ollowing Valery Fabrikant’s 

deadly actions on August 24, 

1992, two inquiries and a foren- 
sic audit were held at Concordia. 

The report of one inquiry, the 
Arthurs commission, focuses on three 
issues: allegations of research-related 
improprieties; policies and procedures 
for monitoring research expenditures; 
and the general cultural context of 
research at Concordia and other insti- 
tutions. The report claims deficiencies 
in mechanisms for monitoring research 
and contract work, combined with a 
“production-driven” research culture, 
provided opportunity, impetus and 
rationalization for misdeeds. 

I had several initial reactions. I 
thought the report would result in a 
re-examination of research policies at 
many universities. That could be posi- 
tive. The complexity of university 
research operations has increased sig- 
nificantly over the past 15 years. A 
reassessment might ensure that related 
policies have followed suit. 

I was apprehensive about the 
report’s view that a universal “produc- 
tion-driven research culture” has taken 
hold. The commissioners say this cul- 
ture is one in which numbers of publi- 
cations and net dollars in research 
funds are the sole “currency” in the 
market for academic honours and 
career advancement. In their view, this 
gave the context for misconduct, hin- 
dered detection and correction, and 
offered a rationale for activities that 
steer professors away from responsibil- 
ities as teachers and researchers. 

Such a culture may have “driven” 
some individuals. I don’t believe it is 
the ethos of faculty as a whole at any 
university, or of committees charged 
with allocating research grants. How- 


ever, I worried that government and 
university policy might be shaped in the 
belief that such a culture is the norm. 

I was concerned, too, that the 
report would give many people — even 
some academics — grounds to deplore 
the emphasis Canadian universities 
place on research; on allocation of 
public funds to research; on links 
between industry and their researchers. 

If the culture described were the 
norm, self-interested academics would 
try to withdraw from other duties to 
produce more — not necessarily better 
— publications. The public and govern- 
ment might perceive university teach- 
ing and research as antithetical and 
push for the affirmation of teaching to 
the detriment of research — without 
appreciating the relationship of the two. 

Much in the public’s reaction sup- 
ports rather than allays these fears. 

No one disputes that teaching is a 
core element at any university. Courses 
must be taught effectively. However, 
faculty must be sure programs reflect 
the state of the art in their subject. Pro- 
grams must educate the next genera- 
tion of women and men who will 
create and discover new things. These 
obligations can be met only if a critical 
mass of faculty are regularly active in 
research at the forefront of their area. 

The synergy between teaching and 
research is a requisite of university 
education. Links between university 
researchers and private or public orga- 
nizations, or industry have their place 
too, particularly in applied programs. 

To know we are meeting our oblig- 
ations as university faculty, we must 
evaluate what we do. In research, judg- 
ments are comparative. Whether one 
is at the leading edge of a subject area 
is discernible only in relation to others. 
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To assess the cadence of our research 
activities, we must cast a sideways 
glance at others in similar areas of 
endeavour. 

Who can undertake such judgments? 
Persons of known reputation in the 
same or a closely related field. Compar- 
ison can spiral into mindless competi- 
tion or “bean counting” of publications. 
It generally doesn’t when judgments 
are made by panels of peer experts. 

Many areas of research require 
financial support beyond what a uni- 
versity may be able to offer. In Canada, 
that comes largely as grants from gov- 
ernment agencies whose committees 
decide how best to use the limited 
funds at hand. 

Comparative judgments by respected 
colleagues resulted from the need to 
establish that faculty have the neces- 
sary research profile and funds, as well 
as teaching expertise, to carry out aca- 
demic responsibilities. Such judgments 
also help ensure that public funds are 
responsibly allocated. 

Any cultural system can become 
distorted. The Arthurs report should 
be taken as a warning. We need to be 
vigilant and to devise mechanisms to 
prevent distortions. But, while taking 
up the commission’s challenge, we 
must foster and facilitate research. 

Concordia is young, as the report 
notes. Research activity in much of the 
university is still emergent. Faculty 
need to be more, not less involved in 
creative cutting-edge research and in 
research-related links to industry and 
community organizations. In this way, 
we can meet our obligations, including 
that of offering high-quality programs 
to our students. 

Jack Lightstone is a professor of religion at 
Concordia. 
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Via have high hopes for the precious people 
in your life. Now make plans to ensure these 
dreams come true. North American Life has 
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people like you ensure that their families can 
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Insurance Continuation Benefit 


guarantees coverage for life at no 
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terminal illness; 


® Guaranteed renewable coverage; 
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